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TRAINING 


The word ‘Training,’ which in the last 
year or two has become more and more 
familiar to our members, is not new in Toc Н. 
Our war-time generation knew well what it 
meant, and how irksome it was— and how 
vital. It meant, first of all, physical fitness 
and mental alertness; it went on to mean а 
mass of detailed instruction about the way a 
rifle worked or a howitzer was sighted or an 
attack was conducted or a wound dressed. 
And on a man's training hung not merely 
his efficiency, but often whether he was to 
win or to lose, to remain alive or be just dead. 
In the campaign on which Toc H nowadays 
is engaged the same is true. If we are to 
serve our day and gencration effectively, a 


genial blundering in and out of small jobs of 
social service is not enough. And so 'train- 
ing '—both for the fitness of our characters 
and in the details of our jobs—is taking its 
proper place in the life of Тос Ы members. 


The ‘main theme’ of the annual Staff 
Conference this ycar (see pages 349-352) was 
‘Training, and what follows is, first, the 
Hon. Administrator's introductory talk, and, 
secondly, a talk by Bobs Ford on the special 
side of training which he has recently been 
tackling in some Areas. "These talks, even 
detached from the series of which they formed 


part, may give a wider audience food for 
thought. 


I—Training : The Mystery and the Act 


yUR subject this year is to be 

Z ‘Training.’ For this week we аге 
to consider ourselves, borrowing a phrase 
from the old indentures, as “ apprentices 
bound unto our Ма®ег to learn the art 
and mystery of His calling." It is a huge 
subject and this can only be a very general 
and sketchy introduction. 

I want to begin by just suggesting to 
you the contrast in the way we are 
tackling things this year and last year. 
Last year, you will remember, we came to 
‘this Conference feeling rather generally 
that we had got entangled in the daily 
routine of keeping Тос Н running. We 
came with the idea of trying to renew 
our vision; we tried to see the thing big. 
In doing so we ignored a lot of practical 
details. Ме wanted to reassure ourselves 
as to the meaning and depth and purpose 
of the thing to which we belonged. I 
think, on the whole, we succeeded in 
doing that last year. I ventured to say 
on the last night of last year's Conference 
that we had found with all our differences 
that there was a unity in the vision we 
had seen, but that it was certain to become 
clouded over. It would be a struggle 


sometimes to keep our hold оп it. I hope 
we have лыы in doing so in spite 
of the clouds. This year our approach is 
different. We pass from а bird's-eye 
view to work on the ground with map 
and compass. I think it is true always 
that the more you know of a subject, the 
more conscious you become of your own 
ignorance of it. A schoolboy will give 
you a clear and, to him, a satisfactory 
account of history. For example, he will 
tell you that Queen Elizabeth succeeded 
Bloody Mary, encouraged merchant ad- 
venturers, chopped off the head of Mary 
and beat the Spanish Armada. The 
moment the scholar begins to dig into 
the life of that illustrious Queen, he finds 
the threads so complex that he can hardly 
disentangle them. The old apprenticeship 
indentures were right. It was just 
because that great woman grasped the 
mystery of her calling and always saw 
beyond the twists and turns of her diplo- 
macy the England of the future when it 
was her business to make, that she became 
the consummate artist that she was. It 
was the mystery of her calling that illu- 
minated her art. It is a touch of that 
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my$terious affinity with the essence of 
what a man is doing which in all great 
callings transcends mere scientific skill. 
It is different from actual skill and, in 
some mysterious sense, illumines it. You 
can observe it working in the carpenter, 
in the seaman handling his ship, the 
same purposeful accord between him and 
the material he is working. In our call- 
ing there is a myStery as well as an art. 


The art—and mystery 


Our business this week is to Study the 
art, and we have got to remember that 
insight into the mystery is not a substitute 
for the laborious learning of the art. If 
we fail to bear that in mind, I think 
disaster is certain, and the danger of it is 
nearer to us in Toc H than some of us 
realise. It is only as we learn the art that 
the mystery or spirit becomes effective. 
It will be worth while to consider some of 
the dangers of ignoring the art for the 
mystery for us in Toc H. First, Toc H 
was born in the simplicity of war and has 
to work itself out in the complexitv of 
peace. The machinery of war may scem 
complex, but in it the motives of men are 
fined down to simple elemental things. 
Talbot House was there, quite properly, 
to create conditions that brought men to 
the padre. That was its job when it was 
Started. It was natural that it should be 
so because men looked inward towards 
their own souls. To-day, in contrast to 
that, many are finding that there can be 
no salvation for them apart from the 
salvation of their brothers. Each is a tiny 
Atlas, bearing the world on his shoulders. 
That is perhaps rather overstating the 
position, but I think it is a real danger 
that arises out of the historical circum- 
Stances of our birth. When men ask 
“ Cannot we get back to the simple ele- 
mentary things we had in the war years?” 
docs it not mean that they are refusing to 
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undertake the labour of learning the art? 
The mystery is the same. The art mu& 
adapt itself to the new conditions. This 
is the Azstorical danger. 

I think it was Pat who coined the 
phrase “ Тос Н is God's show.” When 
he did so, he meant nothing facile 
but the difficult, patient practice of an 
art illumined for us by the belief that 
God is working through it, mistakes and 
all, and that in the light of that mystery 
our efforts transcend ourselves. But it is 
so сазу to make that phrase or its equiva- 
lent an excuse for leaving to God all the 
grind, and hugging ourselves with a 
comfortable sense that we are ‘ illuminati’ 
and need'nt bother. That onc may call 
the sentimental danger. 


‘A living medium’ 


Thirdly, there is the static danger. It 
arises from forgetting that we are work- 
ing in a living medium and we той feel 
it pulsing about us. I have just come 
from a place where Sam Weller ought to 
have been born; for it is indifferently 
called Visby or Wisby. It has a vast 
fortified wall enclosing now the ruins of 
a dozen great churches and a little bit of 
a town. The history of that town is 
rather interesting. In its time it was a 
leader of the Hanseatic league. Тһе citi- ` 
zens were certain that it was always going 
to be so and they built accordingly. But 
changes in the trade routes altered every- 
thing and they began to lose place. Other 
citics became more powerful and there 
came a day when the men of Wisby stood 
helpless on their mighty wall and saw 
their ships driven from the seas. They 
had Stood still in a changing world and 
the world had gone past them. It might 
easily be the same with Toc H if it 
becomes static. Slogans and rituals and 
lamps and customs are all good as the 
expression and the binding up of real 


lives, but they will not save us if we are 
content to Stand still on our walls while 
the life of the sea around us has gone 
elsewhere. I do not think that danger is 
so near us as it was. There was a time 
when it was a rcal danger. Every one 
of these three dangers forces upon us the 
necessity for reviewing our apprenticeship 
in Toc H and realizing that it contains an 
art as well as a mystery. 

In short, they enforce the lesson that 
training in our calling is essential. That 
is why this week we are to emphasise the 
art rather than the mystery. The art 
without the mystery is dead; the mystery 
soon becomes nebulous if it is not applied 
in the art. 


Training all round 

What, then, is this training? We must 
get that clear. First of all, I would sug- 
gest that it is not just something tacked 
on to Toc H as a sort of refinement, but 
coterminous with the life of Toc H. 
Training is a word that has come to be 
used a lot in the last two or three years. 
It may be there is a real danger that it 
should come to stand for something out- 
side the scope of the workaday member; 
something queer that a certain number 
of hard-boiled or soft members like to 
indulge in at week-ends. I think it would 
be disastrous if that came to pass in 
Toc H. Training week-ends have a real 
place in Toc H. They are like tonics 
but tonics are not a suitable diet for every 
day. Our business is to learn the art of 
living in all its aspects. Then every 
Toc H activity, including relaxation and 
laughter (for they are very central), must 
be judged by whether or not it is trainin 
each man to bring out in himself and his 
fellow more of what might be his possible 
best self. I would suggest to you that 
training has got to run right through. 
Guest-nights, Family Nights, Business 
Nights, Jobs, Study Circles, Camps, the 


exercise of leadership in District and 
Area, Finance and Worship and Friend- 
ship and Service—every one are all parts 
of this whole training, all concerned with 
helping men to widen and deepen their 
lives. We are going to study these in 
detail during this week. If we can look 
at all our Toc H activities in this way, we 
shall go far towards getting rid of that 
deadness which sometimes affects units; 
we shall open our doors to the winds of 
the spirit and the mystery of our art. 


Training—and Teaching 

We can only hope to maintain that 
sense of aliveness against deadness by con- 
sciously attempting to learn and practice 
the art. That means we have to grasp 
the fact that training is much wider than 
teaching. "There are three elements in it. 
Teaching is one. If a man is going to be 
trained, he has to be taught by a man 
who knows, not much more, perhaps, 
but a little more than he does. Secondly, 
he has to talk over the thing that he has 
been taught and so be sure of making it 
his own. Like food it is only assimilated 
when it becomes part of himself, and for 
that the process of chewing is essential. 
Thirdly, there is the practising of it, try- 
ing it out in the life of the Branch or 
Group, or District or Area, checking up 
the practice against the theory, coming 
back to the teacher and each other— 
especially each other — with our diffi- 
culties. So we advance, step by step. 
That is, as I see it, training. Every 
time that happens there is a move on 
in the life of the man who is training. 
And because of that, specialised training 
nights, or training week-ends have real 
value. Because a man is doing a special 
piece of work, he does want to hear 
periodically the best man on the job, to 
chew it over with others in the light of 
their own difficulties, to try it out and 
probably fail and come back and sce why 
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he failed. Here we want to come back 
to the apprenticeship principle. It helps 
to keep us straight. The job dictates to 
the journeyman. Не must turn out his 
tally of finished products. But with the 
apprentice, the person is always morc im- 
portant than the job. His own growth in 
capacity not the output of his lathe or tool 
is what is at stake. That does not mean 
that efficiency can be ignored, because 
that is an clement in the master craftsman- 
ship he is seeking to acquire. But narrow 
efficiency must not blunt his growing 
sense of the mystery of his calling. In life, 
mastery is ncver fully achieved, and 
because Toc H is an apprenticeship to life 
there is always going to be a certain inefh- 
ciency in Toc H. We mustn't glory in 
it, we must labour to reduce it, but we 
mustn't let efficiency be our god, for man 
cannot worship two gods. 


Lastly, our training has got to leave 
room for some specialisation. The funda. 
mental bases we ought all to get if we 
regard the whole of Toc H asa training. 
But there are always individuals who have 
a natural bias for one form of it more than 
another. The sense of the whole we all 
need. That is what makes the difference 
between the man who can best apply 
Toc H through jobs and the man who can 
see nothing in Toc H except jobs. Varicty 
is of the essence of Toc H for we are en- 
сарса in building up individual lives. 
The subjects for successive nights this 
weck should help us, without losing sight 
of the whole, to study very practically 
the ways in which we can apply the 
various phases of Toc H activity to their 
only true purpose, the making of men 
according, not to man's cheap specifica- 
tion, but to God's true опе. Н.А. S. 


1I—Maling Men Through Study 


Never did an age so need men who can think Straight for themselves. How far 
can Toc H, through reading, corporate Study and thought, rise to its responsibilities? 


We have lately been rather heavily 
Stressing the need for thinking in Toc H. 
To provoke thought through talk and dis- 
cussion has been the main objeét of my 
visits to District Teams and other groups 
during the past year. Why do we bother 
so much about it? This is how I try to 
work out a fundamental justification for 
the emphasis. 

The ultimate function of the mind, by 
which I mean, at the moment, the think- 
ing part of personality, is to lay hold on 
Truth. Truth is an aspect of God. That 
is why thinking matters as much as the 
perception of Beauty or the aiming at 
Goodness. It is an inevitable way for 
every man towards his fuller relationship 
with Ultimate Reality. Each must tread 

that way, and upon how far we go down 
it—allowing for handicaps—depends our 
nearness to God. Of Hegel’s phrase Das 
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Denken ifl auch Gottesdienst (thinking 
is also worship), Dean Matthews in his 
book God, says it “ was not a poor excuse 
for not going to church, for the most 
severe and faithful thought, not only 
thought about so-called ' sacred ' subjects, 
is religious." И is an inevitable way for 
every man, for human personality is en- 
dowcd with reasoning as well as feeling 
parts, and until both are being used to 
capacity the whole personality cannot be 
put into harmonious and fully effective 
action. It is only personalities which are 
expressing themselves in action to the 
limit of their capacity that are in complete 
communion with God. Lest this should 
seem to suggest the exaltation of the 
human mind to an unjustified position of 
independence, I would add my belief that 
it is God who is continually guiding and 
inspiring the search after Truth. 


Why think? 


My terms may need definition which I 
cannot give, but that is my attempt to 
work out a fundamental justification for 
the push we are making over this think- 
ing business. A justification of some sort 
is important because there are many who 
decry this push. Two counter-arguments, 
in particular, have been slung at me. The 
first is that there is no call to make such a 
fuss because more people are thinking to- 
day than ever before. Apart from the forc- 
going justification on general grounds, 
there is something to be said against this 
particular argument. While it is practic- 
ally impossible, and not very profitable, to 
assess the amount of thinking done by 
different ages, it does appear to be true 
that the human mind has its periods of 
slothfulness and its periods of rebellion. 
For centuries men will accept as truth the 
result of other men’s thinking. Then the 
rebels begin to question. Their en- 
quiring uncovers a new piece of Truth 
and usually a fight follows between the 
mentally awake and the mentally asleep. 
The new piece of Truth, e.g., that the 
earth gocs round the sun, or that man is 
the result of some sort of evolutionary 
process, is gradually assimilated and per- 
haps another period of slotbfulness fol- 
lows. Surely it is the rebel, enquiring, 
scientific mind which is helping to bridge 
the gulf between man and God. How- 
ever much thinking is being donc in this 
age, it is the awake mind that every age 
is always needing. 


Stretching the Mind 

But anyhow, I believe, this counter- 
argument often arises from a confusion 
between two quite different things— 
having more facts to think about and 
thinking more about these facts. The 
child of to-day at school, or the adult, 
reading newspapers, books or listening-in, 
certainly has infinitely more facts pre- 


sented to him than could have been the 
case twenty-five or fifty years ago. But 
mere receiving of facts is a passive and 
almost valueless process. То think about 
those faéts, to assess for ourselves their 
valuc, to form our own judgment about 
them is a very active process and as valu- 
able as, I fear, it is rare. Even if it could 
be proved that this kind of active think- 
ing for oneself is not so rare, I would go 
on stressing the need for it because the 
healthy mind can &tretch and Stretch and 
Stretch. There is no limit to its activity. 
Every age is always needing minds active 
as well as minds awake. 


The trained Mind 

It is largely the existence of this mult- 
tude of facts which gives rise to the 
second counter-argument, viz., that most 
of us have not had sufficient mental train-, 
ing to do any useful thinking. Life is so 
complicated that we must take this on 
authority and leave that to the expert. 
Well, first, just as thoughtless lay critics 
of the clergy need to remind themselves 
that the objects of their criticism are re- 
cruited exclusively from the ranks of the 
laity, зо we need to remember that 
authorities and experts don't just happen. 
They have to be produced, and if it is a 
question of criticising our economists and 
Statesmen, we may consider if we are not 
getting what we deserve. Why should 
not Toc H take its share in producing 
trustworthy authorities and experts? 


First-hand Thought 

Secondly, we readily admit that in these 
days of very complicated problems, we 
must take much at second-hand, but let 
us be aware of an insidious danger herein 
involved—the temptation to hand over all 
our thinking to others. We cannot all be 
authorities and experts, but we can all be 
men trying to think for ourselves to the 
limit of our capacities. I believe here is 
raised the burning issue between the 
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totalitarian and the democratic State. I 
do not think there can be two Christian 
minds on that issue. It is man's respon- 
sibility—and, therefore, the State must 
leave him free—to think for himself to 
the limit of his capacity. 


' From the neck up' 


A young member proudly announced 
to a sympathetic questioner in a railway 
carriage that he was in Toc H, in fact he 
was up to the neck in it. This sounds all 
right, but how many of us are up to the 
neck in Toc H, and no further? I have 
seen Hindu holy men who have vowed 
to mortify the flesh by holding one arm 
perpetually above the nead. The arm has 
naturally become atrophied and useless. 
That is what happens to any faculty that 
is not used —including the thinking 
‘faculty. Some of Christ's Йегпеб sayings 
are about people who do not use their 
faculties. There was the man who buried 
his talent. “То him that hath shall be 
given, and from him that hath not shall 
be taken away, even that which he hath.” 
It is not really a Stern saying, it is merely 
a Statement of fact. The object of the 
parabolic teaching of Jesus, says Mr. T. 
W. Manson, “is to awaken insight and 
understanding, to bring men to think for 
themselves on the issues which concern 
their true blessedness." Too often we allow 
ourselves to go dead from the neck up. 


Faith and Reason 


There is a third counter-argument 
which claims a place for faith as well as 
reason. Peter Monie said good things on 
this point in a recent JounNar. Faith is 
not blind; it gives illumination. “ Faith 
was intended to lead us to seek compre- 
hension, not to rest content with assenting 
to what we do not even try to under- 
stand.” 


Of course, the most real, yet most rarely 
admitted, counter-argument is that think- 
ing hurts and thinking frightens. It 
demands a hard discipline and may take 
us down strange and fearful roads. 

There is a final word I would like to 
say before coming nearer to practicalities. 
When we emphasise the need for think- 
ing we must not forget, as I have already 
suggested, that reason is not the only part 
of personality. Feeling is an equally 
important part. Without venturing on 
the dangerous, uncharted sea of psycho- 
logical terms, I feel fairly safe in saying 
that, for general purposes, thinking and 
fecling should always be co-operating 
equally if the whole personality is to be 
put into effective action. Head and heart 
in double harness sets the hand to шой 
effcctive action. 

The Thinker is a Leader 

Now let me briefly quote two writers 
to help you to sec what I have in mind 
when I speak of ‘thinking for oneself’ 
and ‘Straight thinking.” The Abbé 
Dimnet} has a good description of the 
thinker—and he is referring to the motor 
mechanic as well as the Mussolini. 
“What is it that characterises the thinker? 
First of all, and obviously, vision. 

The thinker is pre-eminently а man who 
sees where others do not. Inde- 
pendence is the word that describes the 
moral aspect of this capacity for vision. 
Nothing is more Striking than the absence 
of intellectual independence in most 
humans: they conform in opinion as they 
do in manners, and are perfectly content 
with repeating formule. While they do 
so, the thinker calmly looks round, giving 
full play to his mental freedom. 

In their innermost nature, thinkers are 
pre-eminently teachers . . (of) the 
truth they see. The thinker, whether he 
wishes it or not, is a leader." 


+ The Art of Thinking. Ernest Dimnet. ‘Travellers’ Library. 
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Then on ‘Straight thinking’ Professor 
Thouless* says * The supreme example of 
Straight thinking is provided by science. 
The scientist weighs, measures and calcu- 
lates without any use of emotional phrasc- 
ology, guided only by a simple crecd of 
the universality of the law of cause and 
effect." It is a method which justifies 
itself, the writer claims, because it gives 
more and more knowledge, and, when 
applied to practical questions, it gives in- 
creasing control over environment. We 
use it to cure discase in the body. We 
have not yet learned to use it to cure 
disease in the national or international 
body politic. 


We can all think 


One of the most fascinating things 
about Dimnet’s book is that it shows 
thinking to be an art which all can learn. 
We cannot all become geniuses, but we 
can all progress indefinitely if we are pre- 
pared to undergo the discipline. What 
training for this side of the wider art of 
living is Toc Н offering men? Generally 
speaking, I should say that while Toc H 
offers an abundance of material for minds 
to work on, we do not take enough 
trouble to ensure that minds actually get 
to work. Within the normal life of any 
good unit infinite opportunities for think- 
ing are provided. If there are twenty-five 
members, there are twenty-five entirely 
different lives to be thought about. I say 
twenty-five and not twenty-four, for we 
shall be wise to begin on our own lives. 
Such material ought to open up almost 
every subject under the sun. Then there 
are the infinitely varied lives and circum- 
stances of the people we meet on our 
jobs and the problems the jobs imply. 
There are the topics raised by the expert 
speakers in a well-planned rogramme. 
There are the problems of human rela- 


tionships involved in the building of the 
Movement itself and there is the inevitable 
challenge of the Fourth Point of the 
Compass to work out for ourselves a 
unified theory of the universc. 


Our Pledge 


The member, of course, undertakes that 
he will “ Strive to think,” for, as has often 
been said, there can be no fair thinking 
until there is thinking. In hundreds of 
cases he is keeping his word. But what 
can be said to help the remaining thou- 
sands who arc not keeping their word so 
successfully, chiefly, I suppose, because 
they don’t know how? ‘Two things at 
once suggest themselves. (1) We must 
be men who are thinking for ourselves 
and undergoing the discipline this in- 
volves. ‘Time must be made for this, 
and spending time so is one of the best 
ways of ensuring that we earn our 
keep. (2) When we speak, while we must 
witness to the truth our own thinking has 
discovered, let our object be, not to make 
men think as we think, but to make men 
think for themselves. This is not the 
method of quick returns. It may demand 
a lifetime e patience. And we must have 
no fears as to where their thinking will 
take men. Dr. Rivers of Cambridge is 
reported to have said, “ When Students по 
longer contradict me flatly to my face, I 
shall know that I have grown old." 


Thinking as a ‘Job’ 

Then consider what a difference it 
would make if every unit could contain 
at any rate a handful of men who were 
trying more consciously to think for 
themselves and to think Straight. 

Their mental aliveness would auto- 
matically enliven the whole unit. The 
will be so convinced of the value of think- 
ing that they will not rest content until 
all are beginning to learn the art. Without 


* Straight and Crooked Thinking. В. Н. Thouless. Hodder & Stoughton. 
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being specifically given the job, they will 
see that programmes are purposively 
arranged. They will see that there is some 
preparation before any cxpert speaker 
comes, and that there shall be some well- 
guided discussion afterwards to "stab 
wide awake" the would-be passive listener 
to a good talk. They may well become the 
trusted advisers of some men in their read- 
ing and Study and arrange study circles 
for small groups. This will involve learn- 
ing how to lead such circles, and Т should 
recommend for this the reading of Pro- 
fessor Thouless’ book from which I have 
already quoted. They may also be the 
source of that much-needed imagination 
in the matter of jobs, and may not time 
spent in corporate, if not in individual, 
thinking come to be regarded as а most 
valuable job in itself? Especially in the 
country-side I can see such an idea work- 
ing out. 


‘Training Courses’ 


And this leads me to consider those 
groups of men called together specifically 
for "training " purposes. Essentially the 
normal unit life is the normal training 
ground, but there is a case for drawing 
some men temporarily out of their units 
to meet others of about the same mental 
aliveness. This is done with week-ends, 
Saturday afternoons or week-night even- 
ings. Courses оп a series of wcck-night 
evenings as run in the Liverpool and 
Northern Arcas and, іп a more limited 
way, during my visit to the Manchester 
Area, are worth exploring a good deal 
further. It might also be worth continu- 
ing the experiment I have been trying out 
in different Areas of persuading District 
Teams to give three consecutive meeting 
nights, perhaps inserting | one special 
meeting, when routine business shall be 
reduced to a bare minimum and a course 
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of talks and discussions shall be sub. 
Stituted. If this were done, say, once a 
year, it would at least emphasise the 
importance of giving time to the con- 
sideration of wider issues. If there is no 
spare part attached to H.Q., there is no 
rcason why Area or neighbouring Area 
Staff should not be called upon to lead 
these discussions. 


Creative Thought 


One of the main results of these specific 
‘training’ efforts is that men learn to 
think a little better. Nor does it end 
with the week-end or the evening. Men 
go back to their units mentally more 
active and awake, with an infection to 
pass on. 

I end with a quotation from the last 
pages of the Abbé Dimnet’s book : “ This 
book has not becn written for literary 
pcople, although it had to be based on a 
writer's experience. Nothing could be 
farther removed from its purpose than a 
tendency to regard the thinker as a 
specialist instead of as merely a man 
worthy of the name. The author feels 
deep respect for any man in possession of 
high principles which speak through his 
conduct as well as through his speech. 
Whatever may be his deficiences this man 
is a thought incarnate. 

" Give such a person the means of 
strengthening his thinking capacity by 
broadening the field and raising the level 
of his thought, you will make him and his 
influence proportionately greater. Show 
him the possibility of attaining to Vision 
or Creativeness, and you lift him up to 
the supreme height.” 

Give Toc H the means of strengthening 
its thinking capacity and we shall make tt 
and its influence proportionately greater. 
Occasionally it may be lifted to the 
supreme height of real Vision and 
Creativeness. F. E. F. 


CIGARETTE IN PICARDY 


AWN was breaking in Picardy as I 

smoked my very Ea cigarette, but 
that was long ago. І have smoked many 
thousands of cigarettes since then, and I 
suppose I shall smoke thousands more, 
but never can there be another like that 
which sent its blue spiral twirling up- 
wards in the slight Picardy mist of the 
early dawn of July т, 1916. 

At dawn that day we all smoked cigar- 
ettes—a popular brand considered more 
dignified if slightly less soldierly than 
“Ruby Queen," ‘ Half-a-Mo’, Kaiser," 
or " Trumpeter "—for Kitchener's Army 
was to do battle on the Somme. 

Some of my pals smoked with reckless 
abandon, inhaling into lungs which soon 
might be devoid of breath for ever. 

My battalion, or the first attacking 
waves of it, went over ‘at the slope,’ 
most men with a cigarette stuck jauntily 
between their lips, as if in extended order 
on the fringe of Salisbury Plain. 

Some of us munched chocolate before 
the attack, for there had been a generous 
issue of that, too, as well as cigarettes. We 
needed cigarettes, and chocolates as well, 
if they would help to steady nerves in an 
apprentice army; for on July 1 there were 
to be fired by the British artillery nearly 
13,000 tons of ammunition on the West- 
ern front, and many thousands of tons 
of German ammunition were to be 
thrown back in reply. 

The Somme was a_ well-prepared 
“show,” or so we thought. We had re- 
hearsed, but without the cigarettes, on a 
model “ battlefield " at Fiet a long, 
long way from the Carnoy Valley, some 
weeks before. 

Our trenches then had been dug in a 
field of growing corn, for which no doubt 
a goodly compensation had been paid to 
some French farmer. War was war, and 
corn—like men—had to be destroyed 
before it came to full fruition. 


If a charitable commissariat had made 
possible the liberal issue of cigarettes and 
chocolate in the assembly trenches in 
front of Carnoy, engineers in the arcas 
to the rear had sunk wells and borings 
and had installed over тоо pumping 
plants. 


They had laid over 120 miles of water 
mains to supply the necds of men and of 
horses, for war is thirsty work. They had 
constructed miles and miles of new rail- 
ways, trench tramways and telephone 
systems, to help us fight the Battle of the 
Somme. 

We had a double-ration breakfast on 
that July morning, too, so well were we 
cared for; the first of the only two double- 
ration breakfasts I ever had during war- 
time. The second was on the following 
morning, when the assault for us was 
over, and Г breakfaSted with a withered 
company. 

The dawn was breaking fair and warm 
as I drew the first smoke from my first 
cigarette, and three hundred yards or 
more away we could dimly discern the 
" Austrian Front Line," our first objec- 
tive. Birds began to twitter in the char- 
lock as the sun rose higher. The long 
grass in front of Pommiers Redoubt—our 
final objective—undulated gracefully as a 
tiny breeze stirred it. It was a Saturday 
morning made for gods and not for 
human slaughter; but still the sun rose 
higher. 

The smoke from the weed between my 
lips got into my eyes, and I coughed a 
little, just a ошар uncultured smoker 
chewing the end of an “issue ” cigarette 
іп сай of scarcely touching it with my 
lips as Г do now. 

My Division lost 3,707 men that day. 
It is recorded in history. And we took 
695 prisoners. That also is recorded. 
How many of the enemy we killed we 
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never knew. We had no time to count 
them, even if that had been possible. 

At half-past six our guns burst furiously 
into hate's hurricane, and soon there came 
reply. They had given us shells in 
plenty, the people at home. They had 
stinted us of nothing. Everything we 
needed we had, even before we knew our 
need. We were the youth of England 
fighting for our country. 

Everything was ours: the right to fight; 
the right to kill; the right to enjoy a 
double-ration breakfast while waiting 
for zero-hour; the right to make our pals 
and lose them; the right to munch choco- 
late and smoke cigarettes just before we 
went to seek for glory. 

Yes, it was good to be young. The 
dawn was wonderful. Eight minutes 
before zero, trench mortars added to the 
miracle of nature, and towards the rear 
we could see a long line of balloons, like 
distorted sausages, soaring gracefully— 
yet with apparent clumsiness—into the 
blue. 

I had smoked my first cigarette, my 
cigarette of Picardy, and I had hated it. 
It was nearing half-past seven. I vowed 
to smoke no more. Then, like a flash, 

came zero hour, and with it a suddenness 
like that of a flight of swarming bees— 
the devilish, staccato "'rat-tat-tat" of 
traversing machine-guns. My cigarette 
was forgotten. 

We took all our objectives, and a day 
or so later an officer wrote home: “ The 
men were cool and collected, and appar- 
ently very happy. Several of them were 
holding little sing-songs; others werc 
shaking hands and wishing their officers 
good luck. Numbers of them were puft- 
ing huge cigars, while shoals of soda- 
water bottles were found in the Boche 
dug-outs.” 

Yes, just nineteen years ago, when I 
was twenty-one, I smoked my very first 

cigarette in Picardy. And on some 
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Abyssinian battlefield very soon, many 
young Italians may smoke their cigarettes 
before going to do slaughter among the 
dusky warriors of an Emperor. The 
dusky warriors will smoke as well, 
maybe; perhaps long cheroots or vile black 
cigarettes. But we smoked our cigarettes 
in Picardy, and England cared well for its 
youth when I was twenty-one. 

"San fairy ann," said the young 
country-man to the grizzled South 
African veteran as the whistle shrilled 
and he pufled his cigarette in Picardy 
before dying in the long grass. 

“ San fairy ann." Gentlemen, you may 
smoke ! 

I learned to smoke in Picardy 

When I was very young, 

And stabbing light from eastward gloom 

Through early dawn was flung; 

I smoked with friends in Picardy— 

Then drew a sudden breath. 

Those friends of mine who once were men 

Had learned to dance with Death. 

I smoked with friends in Picardy; 

The dawn grew from a haze, 

It moved across the fallow-land 

And over front-line bays; 

On, on it sped to touch green leaves— 

The lingering star had fled— 

The sun of noon was hanging high. 

My hands were bloody red. 


1 smoked again in Picardy, 

Blue spirals mocked the dawn; 

I drew deep breaths in Picardy 
Where first my faith was torn; 

I smoked alone in Picardy 

And dawn was breaking red; 

I vowed a vow in Picardy 

Among my thousand dead. 

My Cigarette of Picardy, 

The four winds sped you on 

In dust and ashes, God knows where, 
Across the Rubicon; 

But some day, virgin cigarette, 

A breeze will waft me by 

And once again ГИ meet my friends 


Before the noon 1s high. Tee 


PATHFINDERS 


X7 OU must not assume too readily that 

when a crowd of men in a workshop 
ог on a Street corner are busy talking that 
their talk is of horse-racing or such-like 
ephemerality, or that they are degrading 
themselves with bawdy Stories. It is a 
recent experience of the writer to join a 
group of coloured unemployed seamen in 
the Tiger Bay district of Cardiff, and to 
find they were discussing God. You need 
therefore not be surprised that “а bit about 
the Bible” on top of a freight train did not 
end there. Quite a number of bits fol- 
lowed either in the “‘round-house”’ dining 
room at lunch-time, or by the track-side 
while waiting to be picked up when the 
repair job was done, and the home-going 
freight train had not arrived. 

The following is a recounting of jus 
such an occasion, the words of a plain man 
to plain men without any bother or tech- 
nique of phraseology or $training after 
hypercritical accuracy. We call ourselves 
Christians. It is surely of importance to 
understand how important Jesus Christ is, 
and to remember or learn what He claims 
to be, which claim can be bluntly put as 
being God on a visit to this earth. On 
that hangs the whole validity or truth of 
the Christian position. A modern theo- 
logian would say this is the ‘ centrality’ 
of Jesus Christ. 

In the first century, a man said, “It is 
a true saying and worthy of acceptance 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners." A generation before him, 
someone sang concerning the child Jesus, 
** Blessed be the Lord God of Israel for He 
hath visited and redeemed His people.” 
Jesus Christ, therefore, was God showing 
Himself through, and in, human flesh. A 
wonderful man by the name of Tyrell (a 
Roman Catholic Priest who lost his job 
for the sake of truth) said: “ The best 
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way to understand a revelation is to see 
one being made." The Old Testament is 
a description of the revelation which paved 
the way for the big revelation—Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

You fellows know how to break a 
freight train up, and to sort out the cars 
according to their loads and destination. 
Supposing we break up the Old Testament 
and sort it out. You will find that 
although it is as varied as а Canadian 
Pacific freight train, yet it can be divided 
into several main sections, each of which 
is just as capable of travelling with the 
others as coal from Crowsnest, wheat from 
Manitoba, or canned salmon from the 
Frazer River. 

The first section of the Old Testament 
is called the Five Books of Moses— 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and 
Deuteronomy. These Books begin in the 
dim distance beyond man's definite know- 
ledge; they bring to us definite fact, but 
in the form of folk-lore, myth and legend, 
especially in the earlier chapters of the 
Book Genesis. No one on an American 
rail-road need be frightened at folk-lore, 
myth and legend. You have only to look 
at the Rocky Mountains, or hold converse 
with an old Indian on a Reservation, to 
sec that this story form of telling things 
does not mean that the Story is a lie. The 
folk-lore of the Indians is not the creation 
of fancy; it is the recounting of fact. 
Myth and legend may be regarded as 
facts of thought, and facts of action glow- 
ing with a glamour of distance brought 
down to us by way of song and Story. As 
you read through the Book of Genesis 
you come to a man named Abraham. 
He is a very definite and actual man, 
who set out, not perhaps with prairie 
schooners, but with some such equipment, 
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him. He was the pioneer, not of the 
great West, but of a great people who in 
modern days are the Jews. They had 
their ups and downs, and by and by found 
themselves as a crowd of slaves in the 
country of Egypt under the Pharaohs. 
By the way, Pharaoh was not the name of 
one king, it is a title much like Cæsar, 
Kaiser, Czar, or Shah. Abraham’s people 
had a rough passage in Egypt. They were 
a bigger problem to their captors than the 
descendants of the slaves are in the States. 
God Almighty had His eye on them. He 
was training them towards Jesus Christ, 
therefore, we necd not be surprised that 
a great leader in the person of Moses 
sprang up, and he, by devious actions and 
divine aid, convinced the Egyptians that 
the Israclites (as Abraham's folk were 
now called) should be let go. They had 
more than an idea that a picce of land 
north of Egypt could be had for the 
taking. Their leaders were inwardly con- 
vinced that such was so. Again they set 
out. This time they had to cross, not the 
Euphrates, as in the case of Abraham, 
but the Red Sea. I suggest that you might 
like to read their wanderings in the Book 
of Exodus. 

After the Israelites had gone out of 
Egypt and entered into the land which we 
know best as Palestine, they began to 
settle down and had to form some sort of 
a ‘united states’ in which to live—by 
apportioning the new land among them- 
selves, by beginning to draw up a con- 
stitution of sorts under and through 
which they were to develop. The Story 
of this census-taking and sharing-out is 
that of the Book of Numbers. 

At the same time they were firmly con- 
vinced that they were a peculiar people 
in that God (whom they called Jehovah) 
was going to do something big, and that 
they were His chosen instrument for that 
purpose (we know that the something big 
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was Jesus Christ, but they did not). 
Accordingly, they set up, or rather 
retained and improved, a system of cere- 
mony and worship with rules and regu- 
lations for land ownership, personal 
cleanliness, moral behaviour, and citizen- 
ship generally. The Book of Leviticus 
gives an account of this. 

The last of these five Books is that of 
Deuteronomy, which is actually a number 
of speeches made by Moses before he died, 
reminding the Israclites of their origin, 
their present responsibilities, and their 
destiny; charging them to remember that 
material and solid things were not nearly 
so important as the mysterious and the 
spiritual. In other words, that the pur- 
pose of life was more than its "€ 
nalia or trappings, and that goodness was 
more important than goods, that moral 
behaviour was the thing that mattered. 
“бес,” he says, " I have set before you 
life and death, good and evil, therefore 
choose life that you and your children 
may live." А wonderful hint of the 
majestic words to be uttered years after 
by another Israelite, who said, “ What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his soul?". 


Just what part Moses had in compiling 
these Books no onc knows. It is perfeétly 
obvious that he could not give an account 
of his own funcral. The old man died. 
He is buried somewhere by the Mountain 
of Moab, and no one knows to this day 
his grave. These Books are called the 
Books of Moses because they tell, as it 
were, the story of God’s revelation up to 
and including the man Moses; how man- 
kind from the mysterious beginnings 
comes into clear history; and how Abra- 
ham is chosen to be the father, and the 
pioneer pathfinder. How, through wan- 
derings, the Israclites became a pastoral 
people, then slaves in Egypt; again wan- 
dering for forty years in the wilderness, 


and then entering into a new phase. 
From pionecrs to pasture people, from 
thence to Pharoah's slaves, then they 
begin to become citizens and the builders 
of cities. 


The word Genesis means beginning, 
the word Exodus means going out, the 
word Numbers means just organisation, 
the word Leviticus may be taken as mean- 


ing belonging to religion and conduct 
(think of the conduét of the Levite in the 
Story of the Good Samaritan), and the 
word Deuteronomy actually means sum- 
ming itall up. Thus roughly can we trace 
the march of humankind towards the cen- 
tre Figure of history Whose name we at 
least bear even if His life we do not live. 


Ам W. Burrorp. 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


“2 From early days it has been a custom in 
the Family for members to observe Arr 
Saints’ Day, November 1. 


Ж An announcement is made elsewhere in 
this issue regarding THe Wonrp CHAIN oF 
Licer on December тт and 12. 


% The Sournern Inpia REGIONAL FESTIVAL 
will be held at Madras on December 7 and 8. 
The AusrmaLraN Festivat will be held at 
Perth, W.A., between May тт and 18 next 
year. There will be no Area Festivals in 
Great Britain until the Сомімс oF AGE cele- 
brations from June 15 to July 5; overseas 
members and probationers who intend to be 
in England for the Festival are asked to notify 
their local Secretary concerned in time for 
their names to be recorded on the Festival Roll 
in London by Christmas. 


% “The Quarrerty List of Тос Н Houses, 
Branches and Groups ” will be published with 
the November issue of the Journat. In future 
the ИЯ will appear with the April (Annual 
Report) and November numbers only. The 
January and July numbers will contain a list 
of Secretaries and Padres of Areas at home 
and overseas. 

#2 The following have been appointed Hon. 
Association Padres: The Revs. С. Bancrav 
(Cambridge) Е. W. Brit (Royston), К. S. 
Dye (Hitchin), Е. D. Monrzv (Halton), Е. C. 
NicHoLLs (West Hartlepool), Е. T. A. Parker 
(Grcat Yarmouth). 


7: During recent wecks Greorr Martin has 
returned from Southern Africa to the 
Northern and Western London Areas. 
Міснакі, CorgMaN has gone to Canada and 
Avec СновсиЕв to New Zealand. Sir 
WhirLIAM Слмртом will be in Western Austra- 
lia for the next five months. 


У: Brian Виллмоѕ (Manchester) leaves for 
Australia by the Moreton Bay on October 23. 
He has been appointed Secretary of the New 
South Wales Area and will take over in 
December from Вохмр Wnarrg, who then 
returns to England with Mrs. Wraith. 


3€ The address of Padre Davin WALLACE 
(Eastern London Area) is now: 13, Chelms- 
ford Road, Leytonstone, Елі. (Phone: 
Leytonstone 1983.) 


У: To Par and Mrs. Leonard on September 3, 
the gift of a son and a daughter. Laus Deo. 


%2 Belated but sincere congratulations to 
Сотлм Stevenson (West Midlands Area Secre- 
tary), who entered the married State on 
July 18. Also to Padre Stanrey CLAPHAM, 
who was married at All Hallows on Septem- 
ber 18. 


у: Congratulations to СатевнАМ (Southern 
London) and Nantwicrt (Manchester) Groups 
on their promotion to Branch Status. Any 
other Group wishing to submit an application 
is advised to ensure its receipt by the Guard 
of the Lamp concerned not later than Novem- 
ber 30. : 
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IWENIY-ONE 


There was a song (as the less youthful 
Central Councillors reminded themselves this 
year) popular in Victorian times, which 
began * Pm twenty-one to-day; I've got the 
key of the door—never been twenty-one 
before." It went on to “Shout hip-hip-hip 
hooray—we won't go home till morning ” 
and so on. If these last sentiments have 
their place (though not by any means the 
most important place) in any Toc H Birthday 
Fe&tival, the first part of the song is going to 
be very apposite indeed before long. Our 
“to-day ” will fall in 1936, when the Family 
of Toc H, in world-wide unison, celebrates 
its Twenty-first Birthday. 


Cradled in a tragic hour and accustomed 
from the earliest moments to sorrow and 
danger, the infant movement was guarded 
and guided by the love of countless friends, 
nourished by their sacrifice and given the 
memory of their example for an inheritance. 
It had in those early years no notion that it 
was a movement. It was content to infect 
everyone who came near it with its own 
laughter, hope and faith. Even a Channel 
crossing and the transplanting to a new home 
in England did not at first change this mood. 
But as the post-war years slipped on the young 
Toc H, already experienced far beyond its 
years, but with its child’s heart unspoilt, began 
—as growing things will— to become self- 
conscious. It woke up to the fact that it 
might have a long career before it, that it 
was born to be a movement extending into 
fields as yet unknown and called upon to face 
tasks of endless variety, and, maybe, of every 
grade of hardness. 


In this puzzling adolescence, these ‘ grow- 
ing-pains ' of Toc H, all of us who are now 
its members have been involved. We have 
not merely watched its surprising increase in 
size and responsibility and, we hope, wisdom, 
year by year: we have been ourselves vital 
parts of that growth—for we are Toc H. 


The years of childhood must be limited, in 
mankind and in movements. If they are 
unduly prolonged you get that pitiful thing, a 
case of ‘arrested development.’ Most of us 
are convinced that Toc H—though it succeeds 
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like the best men in keeping its heart young, 
is now grown up and that it must face the 
tasks of grown men. Common custom and 
the law of the land set up a definite milestone 
for the point when a ‘ minor’ Steps into man- 
hood—his twenty-first? Birthday. You can 
call this a purely arbitrary date, if you like— 
for many a subaltern of eighteen has led men 
twice his age into action and many a man of 
fifty is Still quite childish in his behaviour. 
But there must be a fixed point somewhere, 
and twenty-one is to be reckoned as good as 
any. And so Toc 14 is to take special note of 
its Twenty-first Birthday. 


Low shall we take note of it? Every mem- 
ber knows, or should know, that June, 1936, 
is to be the date of our Twenty-first Birthday 
Festival, and that it will be the biggest ever. 
Membcrs from the four corners of the world 
are preparing to converge on London for the 
‘main’ week of the Festival (June 21—28), 
and many of them will spend the week before 
(June 13—20) and the week after (June 29— 
July 5) in England and on pilgrimage on the 
Continent. The innumerable details of this 
three weeks’ programme are being Steadily 
worked out by the Festival Committee. 
Announcements about them all will be made 
in due course and they need not concern us 
here. What should already concern every 
member deeply is the underlying purpose of 
the Festival. 


'The words of the old song come back. We 
shall, no doubt, “ shout hip-hip-hooray " at 
the right moments, but our more serious re- 
flection will be that we have “ never been 
twenty-one before" and shall never be it 
again. It is the moment of Stepping out of 
our apprenticeship as a movement into man- 
hood’s responsibility. We shall have become 
aware—if the Festival achieves its purpose— 
that we have “ got the key of the door,” the 
door of a wide room, the difficult, adventur- 
ous world where our fellowship and service 
must be prepared to face any kind of test. 
As wise old commanders used to say of an 
‘unhealthy ' corner in the war, “ This is no 
place for boys." Toc Н needs ‘ whole men’ 
now and onward. 
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IHE STAFF CONFERENCE OF 1955. 


rpiE Annual Conference of the Toc Н 

Staff took place from Monday, August 
26 to Saturday, August 3t. It was the 
eleventh Conference and was held, for the 
fourth year in succession, at the Digswell 
Park Conference House, on the outskirts of 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. This fine 
house, built in the last years of the 18th cen- 
tury, with its large secluded grounds, has 
now grown so familiar to most members of 
the staff that their arrival there in Summer 
has the touch of ‘coming home.” Our mect- 
ings by daylight almost always (we were 
driven indoors by rain for onc or two sessions 
this year for the first time) take place on the 
wide lawn in front of the house—either in 
full circle or in smaller groups, within sight 
but not earshot of cach other, beside the noble 
trees which bound the garden. And a room. 
just right in size, shape and furniture, serves 
for our evening sessions. Tennis courts, an 
absurdly tricky miniature golf-course, and a 
cricket field, all at the very doors, provide 
amply for ‘ume off’, and ardent spirits 
reduce their fleshy weight with violent sets 
of ' stikke? (a brother of real tennis, а cousin 
ot fives, and perhaps а godfather of lawn 
tennis) in a covered court, sometimes into the 
small hours of the morning. То reach this 
court you pass the gate of the beautiful little 
church which plays its essential part in the 
life of the Conference. So much for the 
amenities of Digswell. Lest they should leave 
the reader with the impression that the Staff 
of Toc Н meets once a year only for the pur- 
pose of a protracted ‘ beano,’ we will devote 
a little space to their work. 


Those Present 

The number of those present (about 70) was 
almost exactly the same as last year, but the 
team had changed considerably. Some faces, 
grown familiar at this annual rally, were 
greatly missed, and a rather surprising num- 
ber of new ones were secn at the tca-table on 
the first afternoon. Those who attended (set 
down in the order in which they are seen in 
the photograph on the opposite page) were : — 


Front Row: В. Н. Staton (Marks Pilot) ; В. Е. 
Simons (Manchester Area Padre); Е. W. Joyce 


(Assistant Editor, Toc Н Journal) ; А. Е. Watts 
(Western London Area Padre); A. E. Е. 
Hammond (Southern London Area Secrelary) ; 
A. 5. Greenacre (Western Area Secretary); 
Barclay Baron (Editorial Secretary); С. М. S. 
Harmer (Manchester Arca Padre, Crewe); M. E. 
Coleman (Mid and West Canada Padre) ; С. 5. 
Johnson (West Yorks Атса Secretary); В. L. 
Wheatley (H.Q. Clerk); А. E. Howard (North 
Western Arca Padre); H. Leggate (Kent and 
Sussex Areas Padre). 


ЗЕсохр Row: Р. A. Slessor (Asst. Schools Sec- 
retary and Sec., Lone Units Committce); К. 1, 
Weymouth (Architect); G. Williams (Southern 
London Area Padre); M. P. С. Leonard (Chief 
Overseas Commissioner); В. В. Calkin (General 
Secretary); Н. А. Secretan (Hon. Administrator) ; 
W. J. Musters (Registrar); O. S. Watkins (Hon. 
Administrative Padre) ; Н. Е. Sawbridge (Western 
Area Padre); V. W. Baggallay (Hon. Asst. 
Administrative Padre) ; C. A. Macpherson (Hon. 
Pilot, Scotland); N. Knock (Westl Yorks Arca 
Padre). 

Тнік» Row: D. J. Wallace (Eastern London 
Area Padre); Е. С. Harrison (Nolis and Derby 
Divisional Secretary); J. H. M. Shaw (Northern 
Ireland Asst. Area Secretary) ; A. K. Bostock 
(Northern Area Padre); J. Mallet (Eastern Area 
Secrelavy); К. J. Davies (East Yorks Area 
Padre); X. С. Churcher (New Zealand—ex- 
London Атса); P. Н. Ketnor (Northern Area 
Secrelary) ; К. Sawers (Scollish Area Secretary) ; 
H. C. Dunnett (Southern Arca Secretary); J. H. 
Ogilvie (Scoltish Ата Padre); А. Johnston 
(Manchester. Arca. Secretary); G. R. R. Martin 
(Western and Northern London Areas Secretary) ; 
А visitor from South Africa. 


FourtH Row: A. Gammon (Marks Pilot); E. 
Samuel (Bursar); U. О. Urwin (South Western 
Area Padre); 1. Fraser (Scollish Central Area 
Secretary); К. С. Bloxham (South Western Arca 
Padre); C. Marr (Eastern Area Padre); J. С. 
Turvey (Norih Western Area Secretary); J. W- 
Maddock (East Midlands Area Padre); N. Е. W. 
Mcpherson (Eastern London Area Secretary); 
J. E. E. Tunstall (Northern London Area Padre); 
L. D. Martyn (Eastern London Area Hon. Pilot) ; 
С. J. Chambers (Southern Area Padre); Е. Е. 
Ford (Southern Area Padre); G. H. T. Blake 
(Notts and Derby Divisional Padre); B. Billings 
(New South Wales Атса Secretary to be); 
E. L. K. Pagden (Prospective member of staff). 


Back Row: J. ES Fox (South Western Area 
Hon. Secretary); E. C. Brown (Hon. Secretary 
for the Services) ; G. K. Tattersall (Schools Sec- 
retary); P. Tuck well (Hon. Pilot, Cambridge); 
. H. Clark (Warden, Talbot House Club, 
Southamplon); J. В. Palmer (West Midlands 
Area Padre); С. Foster (Shrewsbury Experi- 
mental Area Secretary); R. L. Watson (London 
Marks Padre); C. Stevenson (West Midlands 
Area Secretary); H. Wynne Jones (Н.О. Pilot); 
J. W. Burford (South Wales area Secretary); 
L. W. Wood (Surrey and Sussex Area Secretary) ; 
С. С. Freeston (Kent Area Secretary); Н. 
Mvcroft (Lakeland Divisional Secretary). 
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Barkis, in accordance with custom which 
has never been explained, took the chair—on 
the lawn—and his first obvious duty was to 
call the roll. As members stood up in turn 
our Job was to try to memorise their names, 
faces and jobs, and ` register" a determina- 
tion to get to know them a little morc during 
the week—a task far less simple than that of 


the first Staff Conference. when nineteen 
men, mostly old friends, met in 1025 at 


Stratford-on- A von. 


The Purpose of the Conference 

The Chairman then reminded the Con- 
ference of its purpose. It had no power to 
decide issues of policy for Toc Н, it would 
pass no resolutions—as some earlier Staff Con- 
ferences, overburdened with details of ad- 
ministration, with sittings of sub-committees 
and the drafting of reports, had attempted to 
do. lt would concentrate its thought—as the 
experience of the last Conference had shown 
was fruitful—on a‘ Main Theme. that is on 
different aspects of а big subject. And this 
was to be " Training,’ a word and an idea 
which scarcely concerned Тос H in its carly 
years but had now won an increasing place 
in the life of its members as a whole. Above 
all, the Conference was intended as an oppor- 
tunity, the only one in the vear, of the whole 
staff getting to know one another ав a united 
tcam, and to this end the sessions, recreation 
and common worship of the week must all 
contribute alike. 


Bible Study 

The first hour of cach morning, after 
breakfast, was devoted to what—for lack of a 
more precise namc— was called * Bible-Sudy.' 
"This practice was begun two years ago, 
when, at the request of the Conference, 
Tubby was our teacher. The members of his 
"class! used as their text-book ‘tom Pym's 
colloquial translation of St. Marks Gospel, 
which has since become widcly known to 
Toe H members and has a steady sale among 
them. On the first Jew chapters Tubby gave 
us а fascinating exposition. Last year the 
Conference, ial by Padre Bobs Ford, tackled 
some chapters of a book about the teaching 
of Jesus and modern problems. This year we 
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returned more strictly to the Bible by private 
reading of Dean Inge’s introduction to his 
anthology, Everyman's Bible, and by excel. 
lent short talks cach morning by Jim Davies 
(East Yorks Area Padre). Subsequent dis 
cussion, in five groups, ranged over mos 
subjects in heaven and earth, some lively and 
fruitful, some a little somnolent. 


Three Special Subjects 

ta) Тос Hom the Countryside.—On the 
first. afternoon. КемхЕты Вьохнам (South 
Western Area Padre) initiated a discussion 
(outside the ‘Main Theme’ of the Con- 
ference) on Тос H in the Countryside, a sub 
ject on which he had been asked to collect 
evidence from some of the Areas at home 
where country units exist. Special difficulties 
were stressed. such as the lack of easy com- 
munications, the splitting of some villages 
into cliques on religious and social grounds, 
the migration of young men from the village 
to seck work in towns, the lack of initiative 
which leaves the leadership and the jobs to 
one man ога few men, the * parochial’ view 
which dislikes co-operation with neighbours, 
the tendency of well-meaning people from 


outside to force " welfare’ of all kinds on 
villages. In the discussion which followed 


(mainly at the beginning of the next session, 
as is the practice of the Conference), many 
interesting examples of villages where Toc H 
was at work were brought forward by the 
spokesmen ot different Areas. ЅАМВОМЕ5 
(Western Area Padre) believed that there was 
no essential difference between starting 
Toc H in the country and in the town— 
except that the start should be slower in a 
village and extremely carcfully planned, and 
the team “hand-picked” from the first, 
while Jim Виккокр (S. Wales Area Secretary) 
reminded his hearers that “ the countryside 
is never more than a yard beneath the floor 
of the city "—they depended upon each other 
and produced each other's people. There 
was much evidence to show that, though 
‘jobs, in the usual Toc Н sense, might be 
harder to find in the country, the main job of 
Toc H in a village was often wonderfully 
achiceved—the ercauion of а team spirit and a 
new unity throughout the life of the village. 


On the whole, it was felt that the co- 
operation of a number of small village units 
with a country ' District’ organisation, as was 
now being tried in some Areas, was likely 
to be a better method than the plan of the 
‘t Countrymen's Branch’ (in which scattered 
‘Wings’ form a single unit) which has been 
the theory, if not always the practice, of 
Toc Н in the country for some years. 
Finally, Rex Сльктм and “Скквмо”, speak- 
ing from their experience of Australia, where 
Toc H, on the whole, has greater influence 
up-country than in the cities, reminded the 
Conference that, with the possibility of emi- 
gration becoming a factor again, the men 
whom Toc H trained to lead in the country 
at home might be just the men destined to 
lead Toc H in newer countries to which they 
might later go. 

(b) The Older Member in Toc H.—Jim 
Burford opened with a talk on this subject, 
followed by considerable discussion which 
reached few, if any, definite conclusions. 
The one thing on which the Conference 
agreed unanimously was that the present 
position in which older members (and some 
not at all old) tend to gravitate into the 
General Branch or ‘ down the sink’ into the 
* Residuary General Branch’ was very un- 
satisfactory. There was at present no ade- 
quate means of keeping General Members in 
contact with Toc H activity, or even of dis- 
tinguishing between those who, for excellent 
reasons, wished to serve Toc Н through 
General membership and those ‘ badge- 
sporting ' members of it who gave no service 
at all. The claims of the isolated member, 
the ‘family man’ and the ‘old boy of the 
school,’ proud Still to belong to Toc H, but 
unable through circumstances to take his 
place in the active team-work of a unit, were 
sympathetically considered. It was recog- 
nised that some men, without wanting to 
sever their connection with Toc H, would— 
and should—use their training in it for 
‘ missionary enterprise " in other fields. And 
it was urged that much greater use might be 
made of the older men and the General 
member in the work of Area and District 
teams, in ‘ pilotage ' and so оп. Various pro- 
posals, some of them drastic, were put for- 
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ward, but the whole question, which has 
FE been recognised in Toc H as specially 
difficult, still requires much consideration. 
Meanwhile, it is not being merely passed over. 

(с) Overseas.—A lively and inspiring ses- 
sion was devoted to Тос H overseas, and it 
was clearly recognised that the time allotted 
was brief out of all proportion to the impor- 
tance of the subject. Par Lronarp, as Chief 
Overseas Commissioner, gave a general 
review, with the Toc H Map of the World 
set up on a blackboard-easel on the lawn 
beside him. With this school-masterly equip- 
ment he produced a fascinating array of facts 
and figures to illustrate the distances to be 
covered by Toc H Staff and members in 
different parts of the world; it was a lesson 
on size and isolation, the chief problem 
Stressed in the letters which reached the 
Overseas Office. During the year that office 
had made 300 new contacts all round the 
world, and had welcomed with ‘ the fellow- 
ship of sight and hand” 317 visitors to 
42, Trinity Square. 

At no previous Conference have so many 
members of the staff been present who had 
cither had recent experience of work overseas 
or who were about to go out to such ex- 
perience. Not all of these could be asked to 
address the Conference, but two very wel- 
come recent arrivals were called upon— 
Grorr. Martin (now again on the London 
Arca Staff), just back from Southern Africa, 
and Avec Саммом (about to Start work as 
Marks Pilot), home after a good many years 
in Ceylon. Both talks were full of vivid and 
picturesque touches, an honest facing of diffi- 
culties and shortcomings, much reasoned 
optimism and a delicious sense of humour. 
PauL Sessor (Secretary of the Lone Units 
Committee) ended the session with an indi- 
cation of the peculiar difficulties of units and 
members in the most isolated outposts of 
'Toc H, and of the spirit in which they were 
maintaining their place in the Family. 


The ‘Main Theme '—Training 
It is not possible here to give an adequate 
report of the talks on the ‘ Main Theme’ and 
the wide discussions which they provoked. 
The barest outline must suffice, m. some 
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parts appear in full in other pages of this 
Journat, and it is hoped to carry the subject 
further in later issues. The plan adopted was 
that one or more members, ‘warned for duty’ 
months beforchand, was to give a talk on a 
part of the subject of “ Training " each even- 
ing, and should suggest questions connected 
with it which all members of the Conference, 
divided into five groups, each under a leader, 
should spend an hour and three quarters next 
morning in discussing. The division of the 
subject was as follows:—1. The Nature of 
Training—a general introduction by HUBERT 
ЗЕСВЕТАМ; 2. Making men through Service— 
ALEC CHURCHER; 3. Making men through 
Fellowship—G. К. Tarrersaty; 4. Making 
men through Study—Bons Ford; 5. Making 
men through Leadership and Responsibility 
—Howarp Dunnett and Davin WALLACE; 
6. ‘Summing ир” by HUBERT ЗЕСВЕТАМ. 


This scheme, as may be guessed, opened 
the door to the discussion of every con- 
ceivable aspect of Toc H life, and time was 
far too short to allow members of discussion 
groups to ‘explore every avenue’ along 
which they found themselves going: they 
could but glance down many fascinating 
vistas before the whistle blew which called 
them together from all corners of the lawn 
for mid-day prayers. But the talks, in their 
several ways, were all challenging, and the 


discussions $truck many sparks of wisdom 
and sense, as well as fantasy and humour: 
the exercise of many minds together brought 
men close to each other as the Conference 
was chiefly designed to do. There was ргас- 
tical value, as well as a good deal of fun, to 
bc got out of such a question, for instance, as 
“ When discussing Fellowship, it is essential 
to ask what can be done about (a) the bore, 
(b) the man you don’t like, (c) the solitary 
—the man who apparently doesn’t want 
fellowship, (d) the effusive man who is deter- 
mined to give fellowship.” Моя units in 
Toc H know all four types and have to deal 
with the separate problems they present on 
mecting nights: how do they tackle them? 
Many of the questions were much more in- 
volved and ‘ philosophical’ than this, and it 
cannot be pretended that the debaters were 
not sometimes lost. But as someone said, 
“Theres no adventure where there's no 
chance of getting lost." And the Staff Con- 
ference of 1935 was a small adventure in 
thinking—long and difficult enough for those 
(which is most of us) who find thinking hard, 
unaccustomed exercise, and far too short to 
produce neat and definite conclusions about 
the whole duty of Toc Н. Let us be той 
thankful that those will never be produced— 
for on that day the adventure of Toc H 
would be ended, and the movement would 
come to гсЯ, stone-dead. B.B. 


As others see us 


* Mr. S. B., of S—, was the speaker, and he gave an interesting talk on the private lives 
of some of the chief members of Тос Н at Headquarters."—Report of a Тос Н meeting 
in the—Advertiser, 20.9.35. 


SHOULD TOC H BE IN REVOLT? 


A rejoinder to Ronnie Wraith's paper, circulated in conneclion with the Australian Birthday 


Fefiival, which appeared in the Ушу JourNat. 


"РАНЕ article іп the July number 
А “тос H in Revolt,” emanated from 
Australia, but, as it was given special 
prominence, thc Editor presumably 
thought that the conditions over here 
were sufficiently similar to make it quite 
useful to us, and hence those of us who 
find it to lack a grip of things as they 
rcally are and to have a pernicious ten- 
dency to mislead us into dissipating our 
energics up blind alleys and over triviali- 
ties, may say so freely and without 
apology for our different surroundings. 

In the first place, why “ Revolt"? You 
can only revolt against a power when you 
lie A its dominion. None of the 
abuses attacked by the author can be so 
described, and anyhow, as Chesterton 
remarks, revolt is nearly always revolt- 
ing! What the author really means 15 
that we are at war with certain tendencies 
and abuses, which is a very different 
thing. Now in warfare it is always im- 
portant to appreciate your enemy justly, 
to know where he is strong and where he 
is weak, and whencc his attacks are likely 
to come. It is because the article in ques- 
tion scems to err greatly in these matters 
that this reply 15 taken in hand. 

To take the points in order: — 


(D | Speed 


Here we have the following sentence: 
“I have even wondered whether it is 
necessary for people to have their letters 
delivered in London seven days after pose 
ing them in Sydney." Неге we have 
another misuse of words. Things can- 
not be necessary in the abstract; they must 
be necessary to something, to salvation, 
to social well-being, or even to digestion ! 
What the author really means is that he 


doubts whether it is desirable that letters 
should travel so quickly. To which I 
would reply that, if it is necessary to 
social well-being that letters should travel 
between England and Australia, then it is 
eminently desirable that they should do 
so in seven days rather than in four 
months, for the main factor on which our 
civilisation depends is ease and rapidity 
of communication, and the quickening 
from four months to seven days has been 
accomplished mainly by small increments 
such as the author sneers at in the case 
of the motor journey between Sydney and 
Melbourne. He 105 complains of the 
modern speed boat, but after all it is less 
of a blot on the scascape of Sydney Har- 
bour than was its predecessor of eighty 
years ago, which must have been about 
the time that the firt Steam launch 
polluted its waters. 

Speed in itself is no evil, nor is the joy 
it gives an ignoble one. It is hurry that 
is of the Devil, and you can hurry with- 
out any mechanical aids at all. But that 
is a personal matter that we must each 
of us fight out for ourselves. We do not 
need to invoke a world-wide organisation 


and the Four Points of our Compass to 
deal with that. 


(П) Comfort 


Ever since the first Palzolithic woman 
dragged her Paleolithic man away from 
his couch of wet leaves into a cave 
because “it was more comfortable," man- 
kind has been steadily acquiring more 
comforts all down the ages, an to-day 
the poorest workman has more comforts- 
in his home than had the Plantagenet 
kings in theirs. This is nothing new. 
The author implies that there was a time 
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when men would go without a new bed 
or a better chair in order to buy a book 
or a picture. I don't believe it, and 
challenge him to produce some evidence 
of where and when this happened. Any- 
how there are plenty of pictures on the 
walls of modern homes, and plenty of 
books in the book-shelves. "They may not 
be the sort of which the author approves, 
but they give their owners some esthetic 
and intelleétual pleasure, or they would 
not be there, and who is he to constitute 
himself a censor of art and literature? 
Meanwhile, selfish spending of one’s 
money is nothing new. It went on in the 
Bronze Age without a doubt, and the 
Christian Church has always protested 
against it. We still have to fight it, but 
do not let us be misled into thinking that 
we are up against something quite new 
and formidable. 


(II) Entertainment 

The cinema and broadcasting certainly 

present new problems and new tempta- 
tions to waste time and money, but I can- 
not see that it is as bad to go to a cinema 
at g a.m. as to lie in bed at that hour 
because we have been dancing or gaming 
at 3 a.m., as did a former generation. 
We, like all our ancestors, have to learn to 
use, and not to abuse, our pleasures, and 
one great advantage of all these pleasures 
and comforts is that they furnish constant 
opportunities for self-denial and self- 
discipline, which were denied to our less 
richly endowed forbears. 

The statement that “in modern recrea- 
tion the merely passive role is becoming 
predominant " is simply not true; there 
are far more musical societies, amateur 
dramatic societies, Study circles, etc., than 
there used to be. 


(IV) Ugliness 
Do not let us march proudly into a 
battle that is already won, lest we claim 
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to share in a victory that we did nothing 
to gain. Compare the factories along the 
Great West Road with the mansions that 
were built sixty years ago, note the rapid 
diminution of advertisement hoardings in 
the country, and the great increase of 
societies to preserve the countryside, main- 
tain ancient buildings, etc., and you will 
realize that, though there are Still vast 
arrears of nineteenth century ugliness to 
be cleared away, we may safely leave that 
job to people who were on it before Toc H 
was born. 


(V) Money 

At all times there has been the tempta- 
tion to honour worldly success before 
spiritual worth, whether that worldly suc- 
cess took the form of being a robber Ea 
in the Middle Ages, a robber squire in the 
Eighteenth Century, or a robber financier 
in modern times. That is nothing new. 
What is new, is that we have in modern 
times coined a word to show our contempt 
for the man who makes too much money. 
We call him a profiteer. In the face of 
that new word it is absurd to say that the 
worship of Mammon is on the increase. 
(VI) 
Here we have the sentence “Тос H 
demands the giving-up of self, the subor- 
dinating of all lesser loyalties to the 
greater cause of Christs Will.” This is 
the kind of sentence that makes Toc H 
ridiculous in the sight of other Christians, 
and puts people off the movement alto- 
gether. It is Christ in His Church Who 
demands, and always has demanded this, 
and to pretend that Toc H has any par- 
ticular or original share in the matter is a 
piece of wrong-headedness that needs 
stamping on. There is a definite tendency 
to substitute Toc H for Christianity, and 
even for Christ, in both written and 
spoken word, a tendency against which 

Headquarters should be on its guard. 


Religion 


Our only justification for adding one 
to the many organizations that hang on 
to the Church, is that we feel that she 
is neglecting some aspect of Christian life, 
and that we can best recall her to it by 
an organization. But let us beware of 
mistaking ourselves for the parent body. 


Present Day Dangers 


We submit then that the foes that we 
are called on to fight in the article 
“Тос Н in Revolt" are either already 
half beaten, or just the old, old enemies 
that all Christ's followers have always 
had to fight: they are not the things over 
which a body of men pledged to our tre- 
mendous Fourth Point ought to spend 
their time. 

When then, are our resent-day 
dangers? Неге are a few of them: 

What about our machinery for keeping 
peace among the nations? 15 it satisfac- 
tory that we should be committed to a 
League of Nations that by its constitution 
cannot as a body invoke the aid of the 
Prince of Peace? Can we safely avail our- 
selves of the support of the avowed 
enemies of Christ in our war against war? 
Perhaps it is quite all right, but the matter 
is of importance. The absurdities of “ Big 
Business " are trivial by comparison . 

What about the increased facilities for 
divorce, with concomitant decay of home 
life and evasion of parental responsibility ? 
And behind and underlying it, the aban- 
donment of purity as an ideal by multi- 
tudes of our women? Prostitution has 
lessened as a profession, not because men 
are better, but because women are worse. 
Are these things no concern of ours, 


because we are a men’s movement? If 
we are true to the Fourth Point, we can- 
not neglect them, and they matter. 
Whether or no we have a wireless set in 
our car matters not at all. 


And, under the head of entertainment, 
what about the modern demand that Sun- 
day should be a day of unrestricted plea- 
sure seeking? With the shorter hours of 
work in the modern world, we can surely 
get entertainment enough during the 
week. Can we make no stand to keep 
Sunday holy? Are we to үш їп 
the modern doctrine that, as long as a 
man gets one day's holiday a week, it 
does not matter which day it is? This 
matters more than a correct taste in 
pictures. 

And, finally, what about those foul 
chemists’ shops which increasingly defile 
the streets of London? They matter 
much more than a few advertisement 
hoardings in the country. 

It will take all our strength to tackle 
any one of these questions, and we shall 
become wondrously unpopular if we do. 


On the other hand, we can join Ше 
bleating throng that “deplores 2 sub- 
versive influence of the cinema,” “ pro- 
tests energetically against the desecration 
of the countryside,” ‘‘calls on the 
Churches to denounce the private manu- 
facture of armaments,” and, like Old 
Man Kangaroo, who also came from 
Australia, we shall be popular and won- 
derfully run after by five in the afternoon, 
and it will take a very large Dog Dingo 
to chase us into any semblance of life or 
energy. B. S. Browne. 


The New Edition of “Тос Н under Weigh $ 


Peter Monie’s Toc H under Weigh, first published as a series of articles in the JoURNAL in 
1926, is an acknowledged ‘classic’ among us and in continual demand. First published in 
book form in 1927, it was reprinted in 1928, 1930, 1932 and 1934. A new edition, the sixth, 
is now issued. The book, which has been re-set in better and more readable type, is bound 


in blue limp linen, and costs 15. 
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WHERE THE ARTIST COMES IN 


XA THERE does the artit come in? 

Not that he's outside at all. He's 
in already. Every one of us is an artist, 
whether we use paint brushes or not— 
most of us so-called ordinary folk who 
use brushes only for shaving or sweeping. 
* Ordinary folk '— so-called. 

An artifl is not only an individual who 
uses a brush or a chisel or a piano or a 
pen, but an individual who uses his 
individuality. 

He may, of course, use his individuality 
to paint a picture—and if you got all the 
artists in the world to paint, say, a certain 
landscape, every one of them would paint 
it differently. Each would find some- 
thing different in the scene and emphasise 
that something in his or her painting. 
The Japanese interpretation would differ 
from the German, the peasant’s would 
differ from the professional painter's, all 
would differ, more or less Ordinary 
people—so-called— yet each would prove 
himself an out-of-the-ordinary person by 
his discovery and emphasis of something 
different in the landscape. 

No: one would bc able to copy the 
scene in all its natural truth and detail — 
distortion would occur in each interpre- 
tation to some degrec. In all, the three- 
dimensional landscape would be distorted 
and interpreted on paper or canvas in two 
dimensions, length and breadth. 


What is beauty ? 

But where does Beauty come іп? The 
landscape is beautiful. No man has the 
right to say that anything in Nature is 
not beautiful—Man and woman; Day and 
night; Sunshine and rain; Light and 
shade; Song and dance; Bacon and eggs; 
Soup, fish, entrée, joint . . . You would 
not fully appreciate the sun without the 
rain, nor the bacon without the eggs. 

The element of contrast is always present 
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in a thing of bcauty. In things scen there 
is contrast of line, contrast of mass, colour, 
texture . Unity, though, comes firtt. 

Beauty, then, lies in things, words, 
sounds, lives, having a setting-together of 
contrasts into a unified whole. 


What is loveliness 7 

Every work of Nature is beautiful, as a 
thing, from a cockroach to a cherry tree, 
from a pig to a volcano. Not every work 
of Naturc is lovely. Every work of Art 
is beautiful, as a thing, from the Toc H 
Lamp to T'welfih Night, from “ Barbara 
Allen ” to Epstein's “ Behold the Man!” 
Not every work of Art is lovely. Loveli- 
ness and Beauty must be distinct from one 
another: though beautiful things are 
often lovely too. 

Loveliness is that quality which inspires 
Love in you personally or me personally. 
Daffodils are lovely as well as beautiful 
to me. So are frogs and pigs. Snakes, 
though, are not always lovely. 

Every thing of Beauty 15 a potential 
source of Loveliness and Love. 

To return to the people painting the 
landscape. Each interprets according to 
his individuality. Each creates a compo- 
sition of some sort or other—those compo- 
sitions in which the contrasts combine to 
form a unity are works of Art, those in 
disorder or with little originality or dis- 
covery or feeling or spontaneity are works 
of less Art. 

Art 15 that energy which urges men, 
women —and especially children — to 
create things and lives of new and original 
beauty. 

Especially children: “‘ Unless you be- 
come like little children, you cannot enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Where does Toc H come in? 

But where does Toc H come in? Every 

‘ordinary member ' has his individuality. 


Every member is working in a different 
way from—in contrast with—every other 
member for the formation of a unified 
whole—the unit, the movement, the 
Kingdom. Love, working through every 
artist, finds new loveliness in things and 
emphasises it in his creations. Love 
working through every member, finds 


something of good in everyone he meets 
and encourages it. 
And so— 


Love is the fruit of the Loveliness 
which it creates. 


Its power is infinite. 
The world is overcome by Love. 
Brian PEACE. 


FIVE IN ONE 


We make no apology for ‘lifting’ the following melancholy Slory from the Quarterly 
Bulletin of Sao Pauro Branch of Toc Н, Brazil. 


UR insurance expert has supplied us with 

the following amusing letter addressed 

to the claims division of an insurance com- 

pany in Ottawa, Ontario, and signed by a Mr. 
“ Can-i-takc-it " : — 

“ Gentlemen : The soullessness of corpora- 
tions such as yours is astounding. Let me 
review my case. Icarry an accident policy in 
your company by the terms of which you 
agrecd to pay me $25.00 a week during such 
time as I was prevented from working be- 
cause of an accident. 

“А week ago, I went around on Sunday 
morning to inspect a new house that is being 
built for me. I climbed the Stairs, or rather 
the ladder located where the Stairs will be 
when the house is finished, and on the top 
floor I found a pile of bricks which were 
not needed there. Feeling industrious, I 
decided to remove the bricks. In the elevator 
shaft was a rope and pulley and on one end 
of the rope was a barrel. I pulled the barrel 
up to the top floor and, after walking down 
the ladder, fastened the rope firmly at the 
bottom of the shaft. Then I climbed up the 
ladder again and filled the barrel with bricks. 
Down the ladder I went again, five storeys 
mind you, and untied the rope to let the 
barrel down. The barrel was heavier than I 
was, and before I had time to Study the propo- 
sition, I was going up the shaft with my 
speed increasing every minute. 1 thought of 
letting go of the rope, but before I had decided 
to do so I was so high up that it seemed more 
dangerous to let go than to hang on. So I 
held on. 

“Half way up the clevator shaft I met the 
barrel of bricks coming down. The encounter 


was brief but spirited. I got the worst of it 
and continued on my way towards the roof. 
That is, most of me went on, but my epider- 
mis clung to the barrel and returned to earth. 
Then I struck the roof at the same time as 
the barrel Struck the cellar. The shock 
knocked the breath out of me, and the bot- 
tom out of the barrel. 

“ Then I was heavier than the empty barrel, 
and I Started down the shaft while the barrel 
Started up. We met in the middle of the 
journey, and again the barrel uppercut me, 
pounded my solar plexus, barked my shins, 
bruised my body and skinned my face. 
When we became disentangled, I resumed 
my journey downward and the barrel went 
higher. Soon I was at the bottom and Stopped 
so suddenly that I lost my remarkable presence 
of mind and let go of the rope. This released 
the barrel which had reached the top of the 
shaft, and it fell five Яогеуѕ and landed 
squarely on top of me, and it landed hard, too. 

“ Consider the heartlessness of your com- 
pany. I sustained five accidents within two 
minutes. One on my journey up the shaft 
when I met the barrel of bricks. The second 
when I Struck the roof. The third when I 
met the empty barrel. The fourth when I 
Struck the bottom. The fifth when the barrel 
Struck me. 

“Your agent States that it was only one 
accident, not five, and instead of receiving 
a payment at the rate of five times $25.00, I 
am only entitled to one accident at the rate 
of one alone. I therefore request you to 
cancel my policy as I have made up my mind 
that I will not be skinned, either by a barrel 
or an insurance company." 
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WHERE THE ARTIST COMES IN 


XYX7HERE does the artit come in? 

Not that he's outside at all. He's 
in already. Every one of us is an artist, 
whether we use paint brushes or not— 
most of us so-called ordinary folk who 
use brushes only for shaving or sweeping. 
‘Ordinary folk '— so-called. 

An artist is not only an individual who 
uses a brush or a chisel or a piano or a 
pen, but an individual who uses his 
individuality. 

He may, of course, use his individuality 
to paint a picture—and if you got all the 
artists in the world to paint, say, a certain 
landscape, every one ot them would paint 
it differently. Each would find some- 
thing different in the scene and emphasise 
that something in his or her painting. 
The Japanese interpretation would differ 
from the German, the peasant's would 
differ from the professional painter's, all 
would differ, more or less. Ordinary 
people—so-called—-yet cach would prove 
himself an out-of-the-ordinary person by 
his discovery and emphasis of something 
different in the landscape. 

No: one would Бе able to copy the 
scene in all its natural truth and detail— 
distortion would occur in each interpre- 
tation to some degree. In all, the three- 
dimensional landscape would be distorted 
and interpreted on paper or canvas in two 
dimensions, length and breadth. 


What is beauty ? 

But where does Beauty come in? The 
landscape is beautiful. Мо man has the 
right to say that anything in Nature is 
not beautiful —Man and woman; Day and 
night; Sunshine and rain; Light and 
shade; Song and dance; Bacon and eggs; 
Soup, fish, entrée, joint . . . You would 
not fully appreciate the sun without the 
rain, nor the bacon without the eggs. 

The element of contrast is always present 
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in a thing of beauty. In things seen there 
is contrast of line, contrast of mass, colour, 
texture Unity, though, comes first. 

Beauty, then, lies in things, words, 
sounds, lives, having a setting-together of 
contrasts into a unified whole. 


What is loveliness ? 

Every work of Nature is beautiful, as a 
thing, from a cockroach to a cherry tree, 
from a pig to a volcano. Not every work 
of Naturc is lovely. Every work of Art 
is beautiful, as a thing, from the Toc H 
Lamp to Twelfth Night, from “ Barbara 
Allen” to Epstein’s “ Behold the Man!” 
Not every work of Art is lovely. Loveli- 
ness and Beauty must be distinét from one 
another: though beautiful things are 
often lovely too. 

Loveliness is that quality which inspires 
Love in you personally or me personally. 
Daffodils are lovely as well as beautiful 
to me. So are frogs and pigs. Snakes, 
though, are not always lovely. 

Every thing of Beauty is a potential 
source of Loveliness and Love. 

To return to the people painting the 
landscape. Each interprets according to 
his individuality. Each creates a compo- 
sition of some sort or other—those compo- 
sitions in which the contrasts combine to 
form a unity are works of Art, those in 
disorder or with little originality or dis- 
covery or fecling or spontancity are works 
of less Art. 

Art is that energy which urges men, 
women —and especially children — to 
create things and lives of new and original 
beauty. 

Especially children: “ Unless you be- 
come like little children, you cannot enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Where does Toc H come in? 

But where does Toc H come in? Every 

‘ordinary member ' has his individuality. 


Every member is working in a different 
way from—in contrast with—every other 
member for the formation of a unified 
whole—the unit, the movement, the 
Kingdom. Love, working through every 
artist, finds new loveliness in things and 
emphasises it in his creations. Love 
working through every member, finds 


something of good in everyone he meets 
and encourages it. 
And so— 


Love is the fruit of the Loveliness 
which it creates. 


Its power is infinite. 
The world is overcome by Love. 
BRIAN PEACE. 


FIVE IN ONE 


We make no apology for ‘lifting’ the following melancholy Яоту from the Quarterly 
Bulletin of Sao Pauro Branch of Тос H, Brazil. 


OUR insurance expert has supplied us with 

the following amusing letter addressed 
to the claims division of an insurance com- 
pany in Ottawa, Ontario, and signed by a Mr. 
" Can-i-take-it " : — 

“Gentlemen: The soullessness of corpora- 
tions such as yours is astounding. Let me 
review my case. I carry an accident policy in 
your company by the terms of which you 
agreed to pay me $25.00 a weck during such 
time as I was prevented from working be- 
cause of an accident. 

“А week ago, I went around on Sunday 
morning to inspect a new house that is being 
built for me. I climbed the Stairs, or rather 
the ladder located where the Stairs will be 
when the house is finished, and on the top 
floor I found a pile of bricks which were 
not needed there. Feeling industrious, 1 
decided to remove the bricks. In the elevator 
shaft was a rope and pulley and on one end 
of the rope was a barrel. I pulled the barrel 
up to the top floor and, after walking down 
the ladder, fastened the rope firmly at the 
bottom of the shaft. Then I climbed up the 
ladder again and filled the barrel with bricks. 
Down the ladder I went again, five Storeys 
mind you, and untied the rope to let the 
barrel down. The barrel was heavier than I 
was, and before I had time to study the propo- 
sition, I was going up the shatt with my 
speed increasing every minute. I thought of 
letting go of the rope, but before I had decided 
to do so I was so high up that it seemed more 
dangerous to let go than to hang оп. So I 
held on. 

* Half way up the elevator shaft I met the 
barrel of bricks coming down. The encounter 


was brief but spirited. I got the worst of it 
and continued on my way towards the roof. 
That is, most of me went on, but my epider- 
mis clung to the barrel and returned to earth. 
Then I struck the roof at the same time as 
the barrel Struck the cellar. The shock 
knocked the breath out of me, and the bot- 
tom out of the barrel. 

" "Then I was heavier than the empty barrel, 
and I started down the shaft while the barrel 
Started up. We met in the middle of the 
journey, and again the barrel uppercut me, 
pounded my solar plexus, barked my shins, 
bruised my body and skinned my face. 
When we became disentangled, I resumed 
my journey downward and the barrel went 
higher. Soon I was at the bottom and stopped 
so suddenly that I lost my remarkable presence 
of mind and let go of the rope. This released 
the barrel which had reached the top of the 
shaft, and it fell five Storeys and landed 
squarely on top of me, and it landed hard, too. 

“Consider the heartlessness of your com- 
pany. I sustained five accidents within two 
minutes. Опе on my journey up the shaft 
when I met the barrel of bricks. The second 
when I Struck the roof. The third when I 
met the empty barrel. The fourth when 1 
Struck the bottom. Тһе fifth when the barrel 
Struck me. 

“Your agent States that it was only one 
accident, not five, and instead of receiving 
a payment at the rate of five times $25.00, I 
am only entitled to one accident at the rate 
of one alone. I therefore request you to 
cancel my policy as I have made up my mind 
that I will not be skinned, either by a barrel 
or àn insurance company." 
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BROADCASTING DISCUSSION GROUPS 


S ROADCASTING should be a Stimu- 

lus to public discussion and not a 
substitution for it." These words are 
taken from the recent B.B.C. pamphlet 
on Group Listening and Discussion. This 
article is an attempt to summarise the 
main efforts of the B.B.C. to encourage 
debate and inquiry among listeners to 
wireless talks. The radio transmission of 
thought and ideas, which is a wonderful 
and progressive characteristic of our own 
age has, like most fruits of genius, the 
latent power to produce evil as well as 
good, and the evil in this case is the 
tendency of broadcasting to standardise 
public opinion. Among the many con- 
fliéts at War in the world to-day, the 
major forces arc two: the force of mass- 
production, whether in machinery or 
politics, which would have mankind 
obedient to similar tastes, similar food or 
similar hardware, similar unquestioning 
thought and action; and the force of frec- 
dom which maneeuvres behind the many 
flags of revolt. “ Where then does broad- 
casting Stand? Аз used by the rulers of 
totalitarian States it is a powerful instru- 
ment of Standardisation. In other lands 
it may be one of the greatest forces 
making for freedom of opinion and for a 
reasonable citizenship.” 


Culture and Specialisation 


The discussion group is one means 
offered by the B.B.C. to put wireless into 
a right relationship with citizenhood. 
Our age is one of specialisation; the 
growth of knowledge has destroyed the 
comprchension of gencral learning which 
formed the background of culture for the 
educated citizen of the immediate past. 
This comprehensivencss did not in the 
past, nor docs it now, mean any great 
depth of knowledge to make culture a 
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valuable hall-mark of society, because cul- 
ture is not the outcome of a knowledge of 
everything or an expertness in one thing, 
but rather the critical awareness of mo& 
things, a width of interest, the longing to 
appreciate; the desire to approach and the 
frank recognition to о that although 
one cannot know all about everything, 
yet one can have a simple, truthful and 
uscful smattering on matters of impor- 
tance which concern the make-up of daily 
life. Such things are social, economic, 
political and the arts. It is possible to-day 
for a brilliant biologist, steeped in the 
valuable knowledge of his science, to be 
a boor in the cultural sense of the word; 
without taste or feeling or judgment 
beyond his own sphere. Opposed to him 
is the person who gets the most from life 
and gives the most in return, the person 
who, while he knows much about one 
subjcét has the way open to him to find 
accurate knowledge in others. He knows 
where to look for things, and when he 
finds them, knows how to study them. 
It is only in this way that anyone can 
form opinions that are worth while 


Knowledge and Life 


" Knowledge "—to quote the B.B.C. 
booklet again—“ is good for its own sake. 
But the knowledge in which the ordinary 
man is interested is the kind of knowledge 
that will serve the ends of living. . . 
He wants to hear the experts; but he 
necds to bring much of what they tell 
him to a practical test. Does it fit in with 
what he knows of life? Does it explain 
things? Does it connect up the different 
bits of his own experience in a way that 
satisfies him? Тһе Greeks had a legend 
of a hero who, when he lost vitality, could 
get it back by touching his mother earth. 
Whenever in the history of the world 


knowledge and culture have grown remote 
from the common experience of ordinary 
people, they have begun to wither at the 
roots. Broadcasting can do much to 
bring back the unity of knowledge, in the 
sense that the main outlines of human 
thought at lea& can be made available to 
every thinking man and woman." 

lt is obvious that some restoration of 
unity in the knowledge which is so dis- 
integrate and fragmentary among pcople 
is essential 1f some sense of freedom, both 
in thought and action, is to be allowed to 
live on in the present age. 

Мо Highbrowism 

How is this possible? The B.B.C. 
have been striving since 1929 to beat out 
a way for this freedom. For six years it 
has, through the Adult Education Move- 
ment, tried to promote group discussions 
on vital matters which from time to time 
are outlined by experts over the wireless. 

The present article, however, is not an 
attempt at uplift or highbrowism. nor 
does it wish to force these things to the 
notice of Тос rH. There is а feeling 
among many that there is a conspiracy 
on foot throughout the movement to 
improve the membership, but there is 
nothing of the kind. No one likes to be 
improved. But where Toc H pledges 
itself to think: to be a force in revolt 
against the evils of blind mass opinion 
and all forms of standardisation: to bring 
the expert to the group and to listen 
humbly to everyman's story, is it not 
logical to suggest a practical way to that 
end? We either mean some of the 
phrases which we use or we don’t. The 
B.B.C. by its method of expert talks on 
any great matter given from all points of 
view which can be discussed in groups of 
listeners, puts, especialiv before Units of 
Toc H, a definite oppertunity to discover, 
criticise and share knowledge. 

During the coming winter, Starting in 


October and continuing unti] next June, 
upon thrce evenings a week talks will be 
given for the purposc of these discussion 
groups. In order to keep in touch with 
what the listener needs the country has 
been divided up into seven areas cach 
with a Council and an Education officer 
acting as its secretary. The cffcctiveness 
of this scheme will depend a great deal 
upon how far these education officers are 
in touch with the listening groups to 
which they are ready to give advice and 


help. They are at the public service. 


Practical Hints 
The following are some of the means 
suggested by the B.B.C. as thoughts for 
running a listening group. They are 
paraphrased and curtailed here. 

I. When you want to start a group try 
to arrange for a public meeting to call 
attention to the idea and get the most 
prominent person you can in the town 
or county or village to speak. 
Whether you can or cannot have a 
public ineeting, advertise as widely as 
you can and do not be discouraged if 
only eight or ten listeners turn up. 


2. The more informal the arrangements 
the better . try to make the 
atmosphere as little like that of a meet- 
ing and as much like that of a friendly 
club as possible. 

Get the best set you can. The 
B.B.C. engineers will help you if you 
ask the education officer to put you in 
touch with them. 


v 


4. So far as finances and other resources 
permit, see that everybody sits in a 
comfortable seat and is warm. Try to 
get them to come in time and in case 
some members are liable to be late, 
leave room near the door for late- 
comers. [Have the B.B.C. been to a 
Toc H mecting? the evidence looks 
suspicious. | 
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s. Encourage listeners to know thc pro- 
gramme outline. The more people 
who have done so, or can be induced 
to do some reading on the subject, 
the better. The education officer will 
tell you whether there are cheap, or 
even free, pamphlets and papers of 
interest if you ask him. 

6. Often the talks may deal with a sub- 
Је on which no-one in the group is 
an expert, though all are interested. 
In such cases it will help if you can 
get somebody with first-hand know- 
ledge to come and answer questions. 

7. To keep up interest it may be useful 
to give various members responsibility 
for certain duties, e.g., to appoint a 
chairman and treasurer (jf necessary), 
and a secretary to write to the D.B.C. 
and to spcakers. 

8. Try and appoint suitable leaders. 
"Their job is not to continue the lec- 
tures, but to draw others out and to 
get a good discussion. They necd not 
be experts. but people willing to do 
some preparation by reading and 
Studving beforehand for the benefit of 
the rest. 

9. Stimulate discussion. There are vari- 
ous ways. This may be done either 


by individual listeners who have been 
dctailed to represent conflicting points 
of view or by the division of the group 
into two or more sections which draw 
up conclusions separately and then 
discuss them together. 

10. Try to follow up the subject more 
deeply because the talks are short and 
are only designed to give outlines ex- 


plicit enough to promote interest. 
What is spoken over the air is 
naturally not the last word on the 
subject. 


Fuller details can be read in the excel- 
lent pamphlet itsclf, which is called Wire- 
less Discussion Groups, and which can be 
had from the B.B.C. We do not think it 
а waste of space to recommend the idea 
of these groups to units of Toc H, for 
many of them are continually on the 
watch for fresh avenues of service, and 
here is a valuable one, valuable not only 
to themselves but to the community 
around them. Many people would, no 
doubt, welcome a listeners! group in their 
midst, but would not of themselves pro- 
mote such a thing and get it working. 
But this is what a unit of Toc H could 
well do. 


TALBOT HOUSE CLUB 


Talbot House Seafaring Boys’ Club in 
Southampton may be no more than a name to 
the great majority of our members. To those 
who have experienced its cheerful hospitality. 
as residents or as visitors, it is something most 
vital. In 1924 Lionel Meade, then Padre at 
Mark V. Southampton, saw the urgent 
necessity to help the seafaring boys coming 
into the port. Seamen were well provided 
for bv institutes of various kinds. but boys 
have different needs from men and these were 
not being met. He therefore took a shabby 
old public house at the corner of a dockside 
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Sreet and began a Тос Н venture of fellow- 
ship and service which has since attained 
much larger proportions. Ап appeal was 
made to the public and the great shipping 
companies, and early in 1932 а fine new Club, 
built for the purpose, was opened. No onc 
who has seen it tull of boys doubts its value 
or the necessity for it. 

The present Warden is Jack Clark, for 
many years Warden of Mark VII in London. 
It was. therefore. natural enough that 
* Browno ' (Dr. Leonard Browne, who played 
a large part in the life of the Old House at 
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Poperinghe during the war and has long bcen 
Chairman of Mark VII Branch) should 
broadcast an appeal, on the National wave- 
length, for the Club on Sunday, Sep- 
tember т. Тһе response of the public has 
been very good : at the time of going to press 
it Stands in the region of £1,040. Thousands 
of our members no doubt listened to ‘Browno’ 
that night, but for the benefit of all we are 
glad, by the courtesy of the B.B.C., to be 
able to print here what he said. 


The Broadcast Appeal 

Leoxanp Browne said: “ This is an appeal 
to a seafaring people. Every listener depends 
upon the sca in a variety of ways. 

A very cheerful crowd seeks your help to- 
night. These boys are serving on all sorts of 
ships from transatlantic liners and pleasure- 
cruising ships to coasting vessels. Deck boys, 
ordinary seamen, boys from the stewards 
department and those convenient youngsters 
called Bell Boys. They are all very hard up. 

When a ship comes into port for more than 
a few hours the crew is paid off. The ship- 
ping companies take no responsibility for 
these boys between voyages. And there's the 
problem. Their age is from fourteen to 
twenty: their homes are in all parts of the 
British Isles: their pay is small. Many of 
them cannot afford to go home. Many, un- 
fortunately, have never had a home. Where 
are they to live? The answer to that question 
matters a great deal. The sailors’ homes cater 
for grown men. The cheaper lodging houses 
arc usually unsuitable for a lonely and in- 
experienced boy. 

'The Club was opened in 1924 as a homely 
and friendly place where the boys can live 
at small cost. А warden, popularly called 
skipper, plays the part of Universal Friend. 
А chapel, a library, a gymnasium, airy dor- 
mitories and mess room provide for the 
various necds of the boys, who share in the 
work of the house. 

In 1932 larger premises designed to hold 48 
boys were opened on a site generously given 
near the docks. Very appropriately the money 
came from both sides of the Atlantic supple- 
mented by a loan from Toc H which fathered 
the scheme. It is the only Club of its kind 
in this country. 


While staying at the Club a fortnight ago 
I asked some of the boys what I should tell 
listeners about the Club. ‘‘ Tell them it is 
like a home. It is always something to look 
forward to when wc are at sea," was the 
reply. 

Some months ago a boy wrote to the 
Warden from his ship, “ I have never known 
what it is to have a home but since I have 
been Staying with you at Talbot House I can 
appreciate what a real home is like." Then 
he quaintly added, “ It gives you something 
to hold on to while you are away at sea.” A 
home. Something to look forward to. Some- 
thing to hold on to. And I would add, 
something to relieve many a mother’s anxiety. 

Last April the Warden took me on to a 
Canadian liner to look for three deck boys 
from the training ship Exmouth. They had 
been commended to his care by the Exmouth 
authoritics. One came from London, one 
from Leeds, and the third was a homeless 
orphan. They were duly brought to the Club 
and have returned on each further visit of the 
ship to Southampton. I was immensely im- 
pressed by the hearty welcome which the 
Warden received from the officers and men 
on the ship. No need to ask their opinion of 
the Club. 

Now about this troublesome question of 
being hard up. Please don't switch off! The 
boys pay according to their ability, but their 
means are small. Many are helping their own 
families. Often an unemployed boy is taken 
in for nothing till he finds another job. In the 
winter of 1933 a large number were helped in 
this way. All of them have now paid off their 
debt. 

The Club has no endowment. We need 
£700 a year to supplement the boys’ pay- 
ments, and {£1,500 to repay the loan from 
Toc H. Three shipping companies give us 
grants from collections. We hope many 
others will do the same. 

I am offering you a splendid opportunity of 
helping the younger generation. While you 
are listening to this appeal the Merchant Navy 
is carrying on its ceaseless task for you. These 
boys are serving you—their welfare is your 
responsibility. Will you be a good neighbour 
to them?” 
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For Friends 


We add a few extracts from the Annual 
Report: “ Тос Н in its language and ideas 
has several associations with the sca. Let 
us therefore consider Southampton which 
has played a considerable part in shaping 
the destiny of Shipping, owing to thc 
great forethought and vision of those in 
whom was vested the responsibility, and who 
fearlessly embarked on a policy of systematic 
extension until it bids fair to become the 
greatest maritime port in the world. With 
this advancement and progress, to no less de- 
gree, has been the desire on the part of the 
Corporation to sec that the vast numbers of 
her population—of which a big percentage 
find themselves occupied with transport and 
communication—should be properly housed, 
and should have the proper amenities that 
encourage them to prove worthy citizens. 

With the same vision and spirit, those 
responsible were prompted to create in Talbor 
House something worthy of this great port. 
The policy of Talbot House is founded upon 
the conviction that the vital need of seafaring 
boys, between the ages of 16 and 20, is an 
atmosphere suited to develop and deepen 
character, and to give them the comfort and 
amenities of home life. These boys are often 
deprived of the joy of a real home because 
they have none, or because it is too far away 
to visit when they are in port. Talbot House 
gives them a natural home, and the satis- 
faction that comes of entering into a real 
fellowship of friends, ever ready to serve the 
great ebb and flow of outward and home- 
ward bound. 

No less have we in mind their needs while 
they аге away in ports overseas. То this end 
we have endeavoured, wherever possible, to 
link them up, through the good offices of 
various existing organisations, and also of our 
own Toc H Units. They have gencrously 
responded to our appeals, helping the boys 
to appreciate to the full the grandeur and 
beauty which life holds for them in their 
travels. 

The period covered by the past year has 
been one of consolidation and steady pro- 
gress. Simultaneously with the increased use 
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made of the House by those whose interest it 
serves there has been a steady expansion in the 
number of its supporters, and a commence- 
ment has been made with the Organisation 
of a group of “ Friends," by means of whom 
it is hoped to give permanent shape to the 
volume of kindly support which has en- 
couraged both the Staff and the residents 
during the past three years. 


The number of boys who have Stayed at 
Talbot House has considerably increased 
during the past year, and, at certain periods, 
we have been greatly pressed for accommo- 
dation. With the future expansion of sea- 
borne traffic from Southampton, the demands 
upon our resources will, no doubt, be till 
further taxed. Altogether we received, 
during 1933—34, 200 different boys, and have 
served no less than 19,608 meals. 

The payments made by the boys are entirely 
governed by their rate of pay, and we are 
constantly called upon to house boys who 
can make little or no contribution in money, 
for reasons entirely beyond their control. 
While it is not possible for them, in such 
circumstances, to make payments, we do en- 
courage them to make proper use of their 
leisure time, and so learn the spirit of “ give 
and take "—by contributing in service to the 
House, cleaning and polishing floors, win- 
dows, etc., assisting in the kitchen, distemper- 
ing and painting—at which they have proved 
no mean experts; thus giving them the satis- 
faction of maintaining their self-respect until 
they are fortunate enough to secure another 
ship. 

Club Activities: While it is very difficult 
to maintain any consistency in this direction, 
owing to the nature of the floating population 
we have to deal with, we do, whenever possi- 
ble, arrange fixtures for Cricket, Football, etc., 
and in the winter months, such indoor tourna- 
ments as tend to keep boys fit both physically 
and mentally. In the summer there is our 
weck-end Camp, so successfully run at Ford- 
ingbridge, which extended from May to 
September, and at which no less than 127 boys 
were able to enjoy the glories and beauties 
surrounding Hampshire's lovely Avon. 

The Chapel holds а very real place in the 


life of the House, by our Family Prayers 
nightly, and weckly Celebration of Holy 
Communion and we hope, in some measure, 
helps the boys to gain real satisfaction, and 
guidance to higher desires. 

The cost of maintaining the work of Talbot 
House is a very considerable amount, and, if 
its work is to go forward, it must not be 
hampered by the lack of the financial back- 
ing which it deserves, and which cannot be 
contributed by the residents alone. We hope 
our old friends who are already generous 
subscribers will signify their approval of the 


inauguration of the “Friends of Talbot 
House" by allowing us to enrol them as 
Founder Friends, and so give us encourage- 
ment to go forward with this new venture 
in the hope of gaining many undiscovered 
Friends, who, we fecl sure, would be willing 
to give us that ready support in the same spirit 
of loyalty that has so generously been given 
during the past three years. 

We also hope that those who already know 
and approve the work of Talbot House will 
assi$t us by endeavouring to interest others, 
and enrolling them as Friends." 


WHY ARE WE IN TOC H? 


N our local group we are quite an ordinary 

lot; on the average not bad-looking, though 
some of us might cause amusement in a Men's 
Bathing Beauty Parade. Our gifts and occu- 
pations are varied, but in our different ways 
we arc all trying to live down the very unfair 
reputation attributed to our town; that of 
possessing more night-clubs per square yard 
than any other place in the Country. This is 
perhaps our main corporate job in Toc H—to 
prove by deeds, not words, that we are not as 
bad as we are painted. 


Like every unit I have ever met, we Strike 
our “ bad patches ” occasionally, and in one 
of these recently, someone asked “ Do any of 
us really know why we are in Toc H?” As 
no one seemed to be able to provide an in- 
telligent answer, we decided to set aside an 
evening to discuss it. The Pilot asked us to 
send in our answers in writing, and, strange 
to relate, the response to his request was 
almost unanimous. In the words of the old 
song “ We really had а most delightful even- 
ing,” and for the first time since we Started 
we werc able to look into each other's minds. 


Looking through the answers now, it is 
interesting to see the varied appeal of Toc Н 
to a team of ordinary men. Strangely enough 
there is only one mention of the Ceremony of 
Light, *. . . one is brought to think of 
those who have gone before. This to me in 
that solemn £Hillness seems the one thing that 
Toc H succeeds in doing far better than any 
other Service." The Four Points of the Com- 
pass in the shortened form occur frequently, 


and are obviously a help to those who mention 
them, but it is the Fellowship found in Toc Н 
which scems to make the strongest appeal, and 
the references to it are numerous. One mem- 
ber writes of “that indefinable something 
that holds one to Toc H in spite of oneself, a 
fellowship and friendship which, when one 
has experienced it, is impossible to break, and 
^ that thought behind it all, the creating 
of God's Kingdom on Earth." The same 
member secs Toc H “ trying to eliminate class 
consciousness, which is the cause of half the 
jealousies and hatreds of most human beings,” 
while another speaks of it as “4 wide and 
broad movement which tries to live down 
hate and class, and to work for better condi- 
tions for the under-dog." 


There is an interesting phrase in one of the 
answers which itself provides a “tabloid” 
definition of the aims and objects of Toc H. 
The writer thinks well of the movement 
because it helps him “ to get to know t'other 
bloke, and to think fairly." Another sees it 
as "a united family that aims at the good of 
each for the good of all," while another mem- 
ber thinks that “ making friends is the бей of 
all hobbies." The latter calls to mind Tubby’s 
description of his own job in The Old House 
—“ being friendly to all comers.” There is 
only one reference to 1914-1918—“ the war- 
time spirit of comradeship in peace-time,” but 
alongside this it is interesting to read the con- 
tribution of an *' old soldier," who says that 
he has found in Toc H “true comradeship 
which I had seldom known before.” 
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The several references to service are no less 
interesting. Two short answers can be quoted 
verbatim :— 


“ Toc Н gives an opportunity of getting 
to know the other fellow. Through the 
friendships thus formed comes service. 
Through service to my fellow men I believe 
I ат carrying out the will of Christ." 


“ To learn to know and discipline myself 
through fellowship and service. To do 
something to help the Kingdom of God 


grow within me and around me.” 


These make good reading, and show that 
the vision of Toc H’s purpose has not been 
lost. 


One member of the Unit supplies ten good 
reasons for being in Toc H. He sees it as “a 
living movement, and I should hate to be 
associated with an organisation that is dead by 
Яарпайоп.” He likes also a bit of fun, “and 
gets it in Toc H, and what is more, the said 
fren is clean,” while he sees the spirit of Toc Н 
like that of its Founder Padre and the com- 


mon cold—“ very catching." 


Another member's answer is worth quoting 
verbatim because it is the only one that con- 
tains the challenge of criticism : — 


“I think curiosity was the primary cause. 
Since then, I have often wondered why I 
remain. With the fundamental principles 
of Sacrifice and Service I firmly agree, but 
fail to find its oulet in this Group. I think 
of the present serious foreign outlook and 
grave risks of war. Toc H seems to me to 
be absolutely out of touch. Personally I 
thoroughly enjoy the comradeship of the 
members, but that seems beside the point.” 
Readers can think out their own reply to 

this criticism which has been heard before, 
but it is not easy to answer. One member, 
taking apparently a longer view of Toc H, is 
convinced that “ in years to come it will play 


a big part in international affairs and tha 
when the time comes it will be chosen to 
assert God's will." What a Strange admixture 
of vicws are to be found in Toc H, even 
amongst a small handful of men! 


The writer of the last answer read out to us 
quoted words used by Studdart Kennedy 
during the war, in writing home to his wife 
about the education and training of his son, 
Patrick : — 

'".... Teach him that being a gentleman 

means usiug your life to serve and help your 

fellow men and that it is dishonourable to 
desire only to make money and be comfort- 
able. И he has brains, teach him that he 
must use them to lead men on to better 
thingsc rr 

“ Last, and most important of all, about his 
religion. ‘leach lim to love Jesus Christ as 
the pattern God-inan, Teach him that and 
leave him free. Don’t force his religion in 
any way, specially if he Пав brains, .... 
and do not be pained or shocked so long as 
he keeps his love of Jesus Christ. Only teach 
him constantly that a gentleman must give, 
not get, must serve and not be served . . . ," 

That seemed to him very wise advice and 
the kind of thing that we should all be aiming 
at in Тос Н. “ The trouble is, that we are 
so like Billy Bennett, ' almost а gentleman’, 
but not quite, because we are fonder of get- 
ting than of giving, caring more for ourselves 


than for other people.” 


In a recent number of Punch, there was a 
lovely picture of a dutiful parent, proudly 
taking his first-born out for a walk in a peram- 
bulator, оп which was displayed the now 
familiar white card bearing the letter “L.” 
Well, we are all learners in Тос H, and 
therein lies the value of an occasional evening 
spent in considering the value of our own 
membership—to Toc Н as well as to our- 
selves. There are as many answers to the 
question at the head of this article as there are 
members in Тос Н. There should be just that 
same number, Striving “ со give, not get, to 
serve and not be served.” B. T. D. 
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IHE OPEN 
The Battle of the ‘Flicks? 


Drar Mr. EDITOR, 

You have asked me, in a footnote, to answer 
the letter of “ Where Ignorance is Bliss" on 
the Cinema published in the August JourNat. 
This I should find difficult to do as a whole, 
since there is much that he says with which 
I agree. I am also one who thoroughly en- 
joys a visit to the cinema. It is true, however, 
that I think the theatre to be a greatcr medium 
than the Talkies, just as I feel that painting 
in oils ог water-colour is superior in zsthetic 
achievement to the etching or the woodcut, 
and certainly the poster. But naturally, I do 
not say that any of those media cannot be 
great in its own sphere. However, since no 
one sets up rivalry between these ‘arts’ be- 
cause they both delineate, it is a pity that 
there should be any sense of debate between 
the Theatre and the Cinema just because they 
reproduce Drama. 


Cultural Situation 
At the same time, however, I personally 


would be disturbed if I thought lovers of the 
fine arts found their zesthetic pleasure of land- 
scape rather in beholding etchings or posters 
than in the decper treatment of it in paintings. 
This, it seems to me, is the gencral cultural 
situation between stage and screen. The truth 
of the matter is, quite apart from the economic 
question, that the Cinema has a popular 
appeal which the Theatre lacks. This does 
not mean there is anything derogatory or 
wrong about the Cinema, but rather that there 
may be something not right about the 
Theatre. People go to the Talkies because it 
gives them something which is in touch with 
themselves, something in touch with their 
modern consciousness of dramatic expression. 
The crudest screen drama is probably more 
alive to them than the average play set in the 
neat, pseudo-clever, epigrammatic framework 
of a stage drawing-room, sustained there by the 
barest of plots fashioned in the splendid tech- 
nique with which Ibsen enriched the Theatre, 
but now worn to a fine threadbareness, and 
carried off successfully by the histrionic bril- 


HUSTINGS 


liance of the actors, which is in many cases 
above the level of the plays themselves. Some- 
times I think the splendid power of the 
Theatre is running to waste. But that is not 
for argument just now. 


I am asked to answer the following words, 
“I have seen it stated categorically in the 
JounNar ... that audiences at a theatre have 
to work with the actors, sit up and take notice, 
while in the Cinema they are spoon-fed, they 
just sit back and drink it all in. I can’t think 
where you got this idea from, Mr. Editor, but, 
there, I believe you are one of those who have 
a down on the‘ flicks '." The plain and truth- 
ful answer is that such an opinion is founded 
upon my own experience. It is my belief, 
based on personal judgment, that the drama 
is the deeper emotional force with a wider 
power of expression. 


Limitations 


A good thriller like The Thirty-nine Steps 
probably has more body in it than a quarter of 
the ordinary stage plays put together; on the 
other hand, one scene from a fine work like 
The Sleeping Clergyman sweeps most of the 
film stories, no matter how skilfully repro- 
duced, into the background. Dr. Bridie, in 
his play, there met the challenge of the screen 
and gave his audience gripping drama, variety 
of scene, breadth of treatment and close analy- 
sis of character; beat it on points and then, 
from that reserve of power which lies in the 
Theatre, gave the two final blows of added 
depth and intellectual purpose. The limita- 
tions to the art of the Cinema do not seem to 
allow it to stress more than the first essentials 
of dramatic presentation, either in feeling or 
in thought. The world of ideas appears also, 
to be outside its scope.* Here are some words 
of Mr. Sydney Carroll, the film critic of the 
Sunpay Times which underline, and, perhaps, 
overstate my point: “ Immediately we enter 
this wonderful land of film-life we become 
conscious of a new world—a world which 
only exists in the superlative. It is a sphere 


* Т except the genius of Mr. Walt Disney, but 
his drama is fantasy or faery, not natural. 
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of distortion, exaggeration, over-emphasis, 
and the extraordinary. The colossal, the 
passionate, the terrifying, the ludicrous startle 
us with lightning-like rapidity and succession 
until our capacity for sensation becomes 
almost numbed. The quiet, lovely peace of 
repose and philosophy is not for the screen.” 
This must surely be so because variety of 
location within which to unfold a Story is the 
main characteristic of the average screen 
play, and the action thereto must necessarily 
be drawn with bare essentials. A fight, a 
threat, a kiss, a slap in the face, comic busi- 
ness, and the panorama of interest flashes 
onwards. 


The Spectators’ response 
p 


The stage, on the other hand, uses cach 
scene as the setting for a situation which has 
to be Stated, developed and finally resolved 
before the play can proceed. Мо matter how 
important the plot, a good drama centres its 
interest upon the inter-play of thought and 
ideas, forces which fuse together to create 
emotion in the spectator. So long, therefore, 
as he follows closely the rise or fall of the 
scene, he takes an active part in the perform- 
ance. Where, however, the scene is flashed 
before him, as upon a screen, in Statement 
of fact or of event, then he merely accepts it 
and is mainly passive in his response. 


Response in the Cinema 


Of course a cinema audience can feel. It 
does, but in my opinion only with the primary 
emotions, which because they do not spring 
from any critical activity of the mind, are of 
the least value zsthetically. A simple illustra- 
tion drawn from a recent good film may help. 
When a tribe of African savages tie a white 
woman to a tree, dance round her and then 
creep up tortuously to slit her nose I am 
quickened into an emotion of horror which 
makes me writhe at the sight of it. Such an 
experience is not valuable. It is my physical 
senses alone which are played upon and 
brought into action. I am, to quote Mr. 
Carroll again, in that State in which "incidents 
2... poured upon the eye like shots from а 
machine-gun reduce the intelligence to the 
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level of a lens designed to accept whatever 
appears in front of it without question." For 
these reasons, I suggest that the entertain- 
ment to be had from the Cinema has a more 
passive effect upon an audience than that of 
the Theatre. 


Poetry and the Screen 


But these views of mine may receive a 
practical denial. As I write, Professor Rhein- 
hart has finished a talkic reproduction of A 
Midsummer Nights Dream. Ме should 
await the release of that film with eagerness. 
Will it succeed? Will it convey the play which 
Shakespeare wrote to a Cinema audience? 
The freedom of dramatic treatment in the 
Elizabethan Theatre is something akin to that 
of the modern screen-play, and it should be 
possible to present a lusty plot from that time 
with added effect. So much for the Story. 
Can the poetry which is the life blood and the 
spirit of that Story, which is the essence and 
the drama of it, be transmitted to hold the 
spectator as he is held in the Theatre? If it 
can then the Cinema deals a terrific blow to 
the Stage. If it fails, then the Theatre pre- 
serves its supcriority. The stage drama, how- 
ever, must Still find а new dynamic. It must 
again, make a contact with the demands of a 
popular audience which will capture the 
allegiance of those who now feel the Cinema 
to be more real and more satisfying to the 
necds of modern dramatic experience. The 
Greck and the Elizabethan Drama were both 
popular. A small paragraph in the Times 
says that 4 Midsummer NigAt's Dream will 
be seen in London on October g. “The 
performance, with ten minutes’ interval will 
last for two-and-a-half hours. Though pro- 
duced primarily as a spectacle, no additions 
or alterations have been made to the text.” 
Very good; but what has been cut, and what 
connection is there between the ‘ spectacle’ 
and the ‘ two-hours-and-a-half’? Those ше 
the questions which for me await solution; 


the issues which decide the argument. 


Yours Sincerely, 


MAMELON LoucHBoLLY. 


Dear Mn. Eprron, 


I was so interested in the open letter “оп 
the Flicks” in the August Јоокмат that I 
have been tempted to answer the writer of 
it at length, and to $tate my views on the 
cinema. They are certain to differ from his, 
because I am an enthusiastic amateur actor 
and a devout lover of the theatre, whereas 
he visits the theatre but rarely. However, 
our ages are not so diverse, as Ї am only four 
years older than he. 


When I was at school I had the usual 
schoolboy’s love for the films and went as 
often as I could afford it or could induce 
some kind member of the family to treat 
me. The films were silent in those days. 
Since then my love for the theatre has grown 
and I go to it as often asI can. I did not 
give up the cinema altogether, as acting in 
any kind of form interested me. But I 
gradually found that the films began to get 
more " tripey," and I gave up dropping in 
casually to sec anything that was on, and 
chose only the films I had some desire to 
sec. This was a little better, but then the 
supporting programme was usually so 
appalling that it spoilt the enjoyment of the 
big film. I was also very careful to time my 
arrival at the cinema so that Г should not 
enter during the middle of the big picture, 
as I don't see how anyone can get the full 
enjoyment from any film when you Start it 
half-way through and are wondering all the 
time what has gone before and who is who. 
And then when the beginning of the film 
comes round you have an idea of what is 
coming, thus spoiling the surprise and con- 
tinuity of the Story. It is as bad as Starting 
to read a book in the middle and continuing 
to the end. 


І never went to the West End cinemas, as 
he does, because I did not care to pay the 
high prices for the films there, but would 
prefer to wait until they came to my local 
cinemas, where I could see them more 
cheaply. I could spend the balance on going 
to my beloved theatre. That, of course, is 
only a personal matter. 


Audience Behaviour 


And then the audiences annoyed me. One 
hears a great deal about the low Standard of 
the majority of the films produced nowadays, 
but I think the public get the films they 
deserve. Whenever a good film comes along, 
serious or otherwise, they only giggle and 
laugh in the wrong places and show a bad 
lack of manners and taste. Let mc give one 
example: “The Barretts of Wimpole Street." 
I had seen the play in London about а year 
о: two previously, and knew what kind of 
entertainment to expect. The film 1 thought 
was very good on the whole, especially for 
Norma Shearer’s exquisite performance as 
Elizabeth, but all the effeét of the producer’s 
care in making the story live ran to waste 
on the audience. Whenever there should 
have been a dramatic pause, which the actors 
played for, the idiots sitting around me 
giggled and laughed uproariously. When I 
saw the play with Cedric Hardwicke as the 
Father he had such a grip over the audience 
that I would not have dared to laugh or 
breathe in the wrong place for fear of 
incurring his wrath. At the end of the film 
instead of being pleased at having enjoyed 
a pleasant hour or so, I was in a boiling rage 
with the rest of the audience. The same 
thing happened to me when I saw the film 
version of "Dangerous Corner,” J. B. 
Priestely's splendid play. I admit it was not 
such a good film as “ The Barretts," but the 
Яогу was as good, and whenever the subtle 
workings of the plot should have registered 
another point in the unravelling of the tale 
the audience failed to see it. Oh dear! it is 
very sad. Now I have vowed never to go 
and see a film version of a book or play 
previously read or seen by me, the experience 
is too painful. 


I am glad to see that “ Bliss” reads all the 
serious film critics including Miss Lejeune. 
І always do this as well. The mass of cinema 
literature, however, is published in the forms 
of film weeklies and monthly magazines, 
devoted to the private fads, fancies and 
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gossips of the movie stars, and very little 
about the actual progress of the cinema as 
an art. 

It seems to me that the cinema has not 
emerged from its childhood, and is still trying 
to imitate its parent the theatre, whereas it 
should strike out on its own; the oppor- 
tunities for good films are immense, as long 
as it does not try to ape theatrical methods. 
Has “ Bliss" read St. John Ervine’s book 
called “ The Theatre in my Time"? He is 
very bitter against the cinema, a bitterness 
which I did not share when I read the book, 
but am beginning to do now. One of his 
remarks remains in my mind: ‘‘ The cinema 
will never be great until it has produced a 
рост.” I would ask him to think on that 
tor a little. 

Now as to the actual grouse about thc 
JounNaL not taking any notice of the cinema, 
I think there is enough film literature pub- 
lished elsewhere without filling the pages o£ 
our journals with it as well. I grant, how- 
ever, that a review of a serious or good film 
as well as a good play which has some interest 
to Toc H as a whole would not be amiss 
now and again. Is that the kind of article 
he wants? 

Lastly, if he would care to discuss this 
matter with me personally, the Editor has my 
address and would forward any letter to mc. 
Perhaps а tea-table discussion followed by a 
visit to the cinema or theatre in order to 
emphasise our respective points. May I ask 
him, Mr. Editor, what about it? 

Yours faithfully, 
THEATRE Lover. 


The Birth of an Idea (?) 
Dear Eprror, 

At a mecting recently а loquacious 
member departed from the subject in hand 
and, as most debaters will, worked his pet 
theory into the proceedings. 

This theory was no less a claim than that 
world peace will never be attained until the 
world has a single figurchead—a world King, 
President or Dictator. 

The speaker’s apparent failure to realise the 
full implications of this ideal led me in 
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thought along a glorious trail which im- 
proved as each new vista was unfolded, but 
desiring to kcep to the subject matter of the 
meeting I repressed my desire for publicity 
for the idea, and wonder if it is worth repro- 
ducing briefly here? 

A world King, President or Dictator 
(henceforth K.P.D. for short) to be a success 
implies that everyone has got to be satisfied 
and to feel a personal interest. Hence there 
is only one thing for it—to sct about breeding 
a being that in so many generations will be 
equal parts of every nation under the sun. 

Such tiresome details as to whether instead 
of equal parts these should be proportional 
to a nation’s size or quality will be left, 
together with other insoluble problems, as 
usual to the League of Nations to settle. 

Just as a start, however, we might begin 
with a cross between an Italian and an 
Abyssinian, an American with a Japanese, an 
Eskimo with a native of a nice hot place, and 
so on; you see the idea, no doubt? Jut 
imagine how а judiciously advertised 
marriage between French and German stock 
might allay the age-long hatred between 
those two countrics. Of course, such mixed 
marriages bave occurred before, but only as 
individuals, not as national representatives. 
Some cynic may suggest that domestic 
quarrels in such marriages would become 
International incidents, but of course the 
candidates would be specially chosen for 
amiability and placidity, and might even 
compete for a special Dunmow (or Inter- 
national) flitch of bacon. 

After a few generations there would be 
available a nice (I hope) selection of truly 
cosmopolitan individuals, one of whom could 
be chosen world K.P.D., and another as his 
wife, and cvery people and nation could feel 
an equal proprictary interest in, and render 
equal homage to these personages. 

Only so could the ambitious vision escape 
all those pitfalls of jealousy and malice of 
which to-day national pride consists. But 
what an idea! ! 


Yours truly, 


Radlett. ALREADY MARRIED. 


THE WORLD CHAIN OF LIGHT 


Forging the Chain 

HE World Chain of Light for the 

scventh year in succession since it was 
first conceived in Australia in 1929, will be 
held on December 11th and rath, 1935. Both 
these days have their significance which 
should not be forgotten; December тиН as 
the anniversary of the actual birthday of 
Talbot House, Poperinghe, in 1915, Decem- 
ber 12th as Tubby's own birthday. 


The symbolism of the Chain of Light is 
simple and striking; it reminds members all 
round the world, in one particular twenty- 
four hours of the year, of their unity in the 
family of Toc H. 


This year. the first Lamp will be lit in the 
Old House. The Chain is then made by the 
lighting of the Lamps and Rushlights, in suc- 
cession from East to West round the World, 
until, twenty-four hours later, at Poperinghe, 
the Light is reccived back, as it were, after its 
world-wide journey. As the earth rotates on 
its axis every twenty-four hours, the effect is 
a chain of lights, and this comes about if 
Lamps and Rushlights westward of the Old 
House to the Pacific Ocean are lit at 9 p.m. 
on December 11th, and all others westward of 
the Pacific at 9 p.m. on December 12th, in 
each case 9 p.m. being reckoned as local time. 


Lighting the Lamps 

All Branches and Groups, therefore, are 
invited to Stand to their Lamps and Rush- 
lights and to hold the Ceremony of Light at 
9 p.m., by their own time. 

On Wednesday, December 11th.—In Bel- 
gium, France, Holland, Great Britain, Ire- 
land, South America, Canada. 

On Thursday, December 12th.—In New 
Zealand, Australia, Japan, China, Malay, 
Burma, India, Ceylon, Near and Middle East, 
Africa, and Mediterranean. 

For those who may care to use these words 
at g p-m., as they help to forge another 
link in the Chain, we print them here: 

“This (ог Last) night in the Upper 

Room of Talbot House, Poperinghe, 


there was lighted a Lamp. Thus began 
the World Chain of Light, which in 
twenty-four hours will have encircled the 
globe. To far friends and near this 
Flanders household flame doth shine, 
recalling Christ and true men of His 
Name. The Sacrifice of the Elder 
Brethren will be remembered with proud 
thanksgiving, as the Light is passed on, 
winged and unwearied, an incentive to 
the world-wide family of Toc H to follow 
them in the path of Service and Brotherly 
Love." 


Or, just before the Ceremony of Light 
these words written by Tubby : 
“ Now let the loving-cup of fire 
De lifted over land and sea. 
Now may the faith of friends inspire 
Our scattered souls with unity. 


Гог other nien's to-morrows, these 

Broke from their dreams, made brief their day. 
Heirs of their spirit will not please 
‘Themselves, but school themselves and sav 


LIGHT.” 


The Party for the Oid House 


1.—Members who wish to be considered for 
inclusion in the small party which will go to 
Talbot House, Poperinghe, leaving London 
on the Tuesday night and returning on Friday 
morning, to assist in Starting the Chain, and 
to keep vigil round the Lamp until it is com- 
pleted, are asked to write to Paul Slessor at 
Headquarters by December 18. 


2.—Time Table of the Journey: OUTWARD. 
—Tuesday, December roth, leave Charing X 
7.15 p.m. (dinnér on the train) or Victoria 
тт p.m.; Wednesday, December тиф, arrive 
Poperinghe, 7.30 a.m. Homewarp.—Thurs- 
day, December 12th, leave Poperinghe, 11 
p-m.; Friday, December 13th, arrive Victoria 
7-40 a.m. 


3.—Cost: Inclusive fares, dinner on train, 
berths, board and lodging, tour of the Salient 
—3rd class rail and Steamer, £3-5-0; зга 
class rail and rt class Steamer, £3 - 17-6. 
4.—Passports are essential. 
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THE ELDER 


Charles Byrne : Cradock Branch, Valparaiso 

The Cradock Branch report with the 
deepest regret the passing away of CHARLIE 
Byrne on June 13. He was onc of the most 
active and bright members of the unit, and 
he will be long remembered. 


The Hon. Richard Dickinson, D.S.O.: 
Livingstone, Rhodesia 

Пісків was private secretary to Sir Henry 
Stanley when he was Governor of Northern 
Rhodesia, and later became assistant Chicf 
Secretary to the Government of Northern 
Rhodesia. Chairman of the Livingstone 
Branch, his cheery leadership and optimism 
largely kept Toc H in Northern Rhodesia 
alive during the slump and in the dark days 
when the mines in the Copper Belt closed 
down. His D.S.O. was won during the war 
for an air bombing exploit. 


P. A. W. Skinner: Chester Group 
The Chester Group has suffered а Есеп loss 
in the death of Padre Skinner. His friendli- 
ness and great enthusiasm had been a tower of 
Strength to Toc H in Chester since its early 

days, and his place will not be easy to fill. 


BRETHREN 


T. Edgar Payne: Falkirk Group 
Eppie Payne, who died on July 25, was a 
general member of the Group. He was one 
of the founders of Тос Н in the district, of 
which he was Pilot, and gave to it a radiant 
personality and Sterling character. Toc H 


Scotland remembers him as a pioneer, 


F. J. Harwood: Poplar Branch 
Por, who died on August 21, was the oldest ' 
member of the Branch, and although pre- 
vented by continued ill-health from attending 
mectings, managed to spread the spirit of 
Toc H to those around him. 


F. Lindsell: Chelmsford Group 
The Group regret the death of one of their 
general members, Е. Гахозем.. He will be 
misscd tor his enthusiasm and encouragement 
to his fellow-members of the Family. 


Alistair Patterson: Anerley Group. 
We regret to announce the death, at the 
carly age of twenty, of Patrerson, a member 
of the Anerley Group, who in him have lost 
a lively participant in the local interests 
around him. 


The Pilgrim n G ift 
What can I ]сауе in the Upper Room, 


Who am a Stranger, 


Knowing nought of Life's depths and gloom, 


Little of danger? 


Here where swift courage mounted flaming 


To heights above fear, 


Above all power of praise and blaming 
And earthly things dear; 


Here where prayers of the praycrless 

Pierced space like a sword; 

Where God’s grace was strength and loveliness 
Though death spoke, guns roared. 


I have no gift worthy of this place, 
Who knew not their strife— 

It were best to kneel with covered face, 
Then go forth—to Life. 
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А ВАС OF BOOKS 
Two Good Reprints 
Christ and Money. By Hugh Martin. S.C.M. 1s. 


Christian Beliefs and Modern Questions. 


Both these books which are now published 
in the Religion and Life Series of the S.C.M. 
Press have some importance for Toc H. 
They are short and very readable; concise 
and rich in argument. Hugh Martin’s book, 
now nine years’ old, has a great deal to say 
on the economic attitude towards life; in- 
dustry and personal property, which fits in 
closely with the main fecling of Toc H on 
those matters. The whole economic view of 
society has been changing steadily during the 
last few years; the currents of history, once 
they had moved the solidarity of the 19th 
century position through war and social up- 
heaval, have swept economic doctrine and 
industrial politics into new channels which 
must force their way in spite of dichardism 
or any bogey of Combine Capitalism. 

But the root of the money problem does 
not lie there; it lies in a man’s awareness of 
his wishes and needs in relation to the wants 
and security of his neighbour. Happiness 
and freedom are not the keynotes of econo- 
mic theory. The keynote is justice; and 
Christian justice. What is this? Christ and 
Money attempts to show where it lies. The 
book, however, cannot go very deeply into 
some of the problems raised, particularly 
those which refer to property; but it forms 
an admirable basis for any further study, 


Ву О. C. Quick. S.C.M. 15. 


especially so, as an introduction to Professor 
Tawney’s two important works The Ac- 
quisitive Society and. Religion and the Rise 
of Capitalism. 

Canon Quick's lectures in Christian Belief 
and Modern Questions touch upon another 
side of life which has also been cracked open 
by the tide of historical event. The 
average enemy to the Christian doctrine still 
bases his attack upon exploded fragments of 
knowledge. Atheism is not now the formid- 
able adversary, nor is Agnosticism, to both 
of which Canon Quick brings a useful 
answer; nor is sheer Godlessness: the danger 
comes from the unsound issues, abroad 
among ordinary people, drawn from super- 
ficial enquiry into the nature of sin, the Per- 
sonality of Christ and the Reality of the Holy 
Spirit in the World. 


Canon Quick’s little book ought to be an aid 
to those who wish to understand where cer- 
tain doctrines Stand to-day, especially with a 
view to putting wise those who are not so 
well informed. 


As with the former book, this one is not 
difficult or deep but it promotes thought. 
And one shilling a piece is not an im- 
position upon the average pocket: even in 
Toc H. 


In Lumine Tuo 
In Darkness—Light. By В. C. Grant, adapted from Hans Trausil. Samuel French. 15. 


This short one act mystical play has been 
adapted by 'Ronnie' Grant, known to so 
many in Toc H, from The Wake Light of 
Hans Trausil. The action of it takes place 
during the War and the тон} is the appear- 
ance of “Ош Lord” to a group of soldiers, 
cut off from their fellows, who are hiding 
in a ruined chapel. The Stranger is mis- 
taken by them for one of the enemy; the 
Poct Lawrence alone divines who He really 
is; and the hard embittered Rawlings shoots 
Him as the officer sends Him away as a 
half-wit. 


The play is straight-forward and probably 
acts very well on the Stage, where the drama- 
tic atmosphere would bring out the * moral’ 
attitude of each of the characters; make clear 
the mystical idea, and gloss over the naiveté 
of the action and thought. It is an incident, 
dramatic and effective. Acted with simpli- 
city; particularly in the case of the Stranger's 
‘lines’ which in the reading Strike one as 
artificial, this little play for nine men would 
be useful at Armisticetide. It is not irrelevant 
at other times. 
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ALL HALLOWS PUBLICATIONS 


All orders to be sent to the Secretary, All Hallows Porch Room, Byward Street, E.C.3. 
Where two prices are given, the first is for single copies, the second, per dozen. 
Postage is extra on all the following prices. 


THE CHURCH 


History OF АМ, Harrows, BERKYNGECHURCHE. 
By Canon Mason. 15.; 05. 

А VADE MECUM то THE CHURCH. 3d. 

ALL HALLOWS INTERIOR. А drawing by A. А. 
Moore. Colour. 22 in. by 16 in. 15. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF INTERIOR. 2d. 


Views or ALL HaLLOWS. I2 
snapshot size. 1s. per packet. 

Vern. Sap. A selection of All Hallows’ '* Way- 
side Pulpits." 3d.; 2s. ба. 

Pepys ON Tower Нил. 64.; ss. 


photographs, 


CHRISTIAN LIVING 


Instruction 


WEEKDAY CHRISTIANITY (Routledge Series). 
Dyer. в. Е and L: СА ба. 


Man Амр Boy. Ву 


Tue Prayer Ілік OF 
РВС: 


34.; 2s. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO WORSHIP. 
Barnes. Mowbray. 15. 


НЕ WORKS IN THE City. By P. B. C. Re- 
printed from the Daily Express. 2d. 


By Rev. R. L. 


Devotion 


ВУЗЕ B. (Сс 19:5. 105. 
AND REMEM- 


“ Тнк UPPER Room.” 

A SERVICE OF "THANKSGIVING 
BRANCE. By P. B. C. 3d.; 25. 

AN OLD FASHIONED MANNER OF FAMILY PRAYER. 
2d. 

Five Оһо CoLLrcrs ror Тос Н. id.; gd. 

STEPPING STONES. 1s. 6d. 

“Тнк CARPENTER’S BENCH.” 
PASE. QC. ad. 


ойе; 


FOR ТОС Н 


Тик ROLL or THE ELDER BRETHREN. 4s. 6d. 
СивЕевт "lanpor. Canon Scott Holland. 3d. 


EARTHQUAKE Love. Ву P. B. C. Published 
by Geoffrey Bles. 3s. 6d. 

LETTERS FROM FLANDERS. By P. B. C. Preface 
by B. В. Centenary Press. 3s. 6d. 
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А Hymn. By 


BANGWENT SERIES 
Uniform Price, 6d.; ss. 


The Gen. Ву P. B. C. 


Why Men Love England. By Sir Kenyon 
Vaughan Morgan. 


The Salient Facts. Ву Rev. 
Woolley, V.C., and P. В. C. 


Fishers of Men. Dy P. В. C. 
Magic Persian Carpet, By P. В. C. 
Onward Воина. By Verrier Elwin. 


А Tribulation of Tower Hill. By Canon 
Mason. 


As of a Lamp. Ет. Gerard Sampson, С.В. 
Great Tower Hill Regained. By P. D. C. 


In Death not Divided. By P. B. C. 
Four Thoughts on Toc H. 


Thc Holy War and Grace Abounding. 
Chapters from John Bunyan. 


Field Marshal Standfast. Lord Plumer 
and Toc H. Dy P. B. C. 


Toc H in Action. By P. В.С. 


“ Siddy." Major Guy Sydenham Hoare, 
By P. B. C. 


G. H. 


PICTURES 


ALL HALLOWS INTERIOR. A drawing by A. А. 
Moore. Colour. 22 in. by 16 in. 15. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF INTERIOR. 24. 


ALL HarrLows. i2 photographs, 
15. per packet. 


VIEWS OF 
snapshot size. 

THE UPPER Коом, POPERINGHE, 1916. А draw- 
ing. 14 in. by ro in. 4d.; 55. 

THE UrPER Коом, Татзот Housse. А postcard 
in colours. 2d.; 1s. 6d. 

'" HERE IS A QuieT Room.” 44.; 35. 
CHAPEL or LITTLE Tagor Houss, YPRES. 
Etching, 9 in. by 6% in. 64.; 4s. 6d. 
In two colours. Stiff 

43. 6d. 


Reproduction in 
48. 6d. 


Тне Toc Н PRAYER. 
paper, 11M in. 64.; 


THE Tower or LONDON. 
colour of an old print. 68.; 


IHE FAMILY CHRONICLE 


From 


The Group at Khormaksar (Aden) reports 
that, after a period of going slow, it is now 
"once more on its feet." Ап interesting 
account comes from Arthur Vincent, fitter 
A.E., R.A.F., Stationed there, of a visit paid 
by members to Shaikh Othman. He writes 
that ‘‘ Shaikh Othman Gardens are always 
visited by tourists calling at Aden: there is 
very little clse of interest to visit. They pro- 
vide the nearest spot of green vegetation to 
the airmen at Khormaksar." On August 15, 
members and probationers of Khormaksar 
and Steamer Point Groups repaired to the gar- 
dens, wherc they spent some time “ attempt- 
ing to trace smells which might remind us of 
an English rosc-garden and provide a wel- 
come relief to the usual smells of the East.” 
This was the preliminary to lunch at the 
Padre's bungalow and the business of the 
afternoon—a visit to the Leper Hospital, for 
most of them their first visit. Here the 
hospital compound, with its many date 
palms, seemed very beautiful to visitors un- 
accustomed to so much greenery. In the 
centre are the quarters of twenty or thirty 


Aden 


lepers. “ The sight of these is something to 
make one think and to Stir the heart, and 
although we were told that there were no 
really bad cases at present in the Hospital, 
there was enough to show us the appalling 
suffering caused by this dread disease. At the 
same time we realised the wonderfully good 
work which Dr. Napier is doing here and 
which very few people know about. 

The lepers are encouraged to do about one 
hour’s manual work each day, provided they 
are capable. This usually takes the form of 
date collecting, the general care of the trees 
and plants in the compound, and the repairs 
to the surrounding mud-walls, for which they 
make their own mud bricks. The work is 
paid for by chits which are handed in at the 
Hospital ‘bank.’ On leaving, the patient 
visits the ‘bank’ and receives the value of 
his work chits in money. This may only 
amount to 94. or 15., but he is very pleased to 
receive и.” He adds: “Ош desire to help the 
lepers has been strengthened and our thanks 
to God for a sound body are heartfelt.” 


From Shanghai 


SHancHar Grouer is clearly not afraid to 
seck the truth about itself and to let others 
know about it. ‘Circular No. 56” (the 
Group's Fortnightly Notes, recording the 
meeting of June 25) has reached из. Avoid- 
ing any of the ‘ window-dressing ’ employed 
by some units (not the best ones) in annual 
* Re-kindling' reports and the like, the re- 
corder says:— ‘‘ This meeting was to have 
been an evening on the river. Cloud, wind 
and rain conspired against us . . . and we 
adjourned to the Church House. The hardy 
few who turned up supped in comfort and 
sang without effort. For once in a way, there 
was no programme and no chairman. Dixon 
took ‘Light’ and then things began to 
happen. Spontancous combustion! Denham 
said something about jobs, and that pooped 
us off. Padre and Pilot pricked up their ears, 


threw off their gas-masks and fed the flames 
with a will, the one with a Pauline-inspired 
and much-needed homily on enthusiasm and 
the other with reading Oswald Bell’s article 
(‘Jobs and Life’) from the May Journat. 
Sparks flew in all directions. When the 
smoke had cleared, we saw a brighter, clearer 
vision of the Toc H way of service and of 
purpose. Our dissatisfactions were reflected 
back by the brightness of the vision, and in 
these reflections we saw some of our indi- 
vidual and private uglinesses—pride, sloth, 
sclfishness, diffidence, cockiness, carclessness, 
irresponsibility gibbered at us, faults which— 
more fearfully than the rest—each only knew 
for himself. Then we prayed. 

And so we came to know vividly that the 
fault lay not in the weakness and slackness of 
the Group but in ourselves—a bracing 
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thought and one that we should not again 
lose sight of. Those who consider it obvious 
would do well to ponder awhile on the im- 
plications that Toc Н as a definite, disciplined 
way of life and not merely a medium for 
sentimental satisfaction of the ego is not 
sufficiently widely recognised, let alone 


practised. 


If Jobbie doesn't get mixed up in reactions 
from this meeting, we're dead and the sooner 
we break up and return our Rushlight the 
better. The ' inferiority complex’ never built 
anything but a tomb. To those who weren't 
there—you missed something worth while. 
Don’t risk it again. To those who were there 
' girding up the loins,’ * pulling up the socks,' 
© gritting the teeth,’ ' smiling through’ are all 
rather redundant phrases. Let's go! Our 
biggest and never-ending jobs, we now sce, 
are to build, to love, to think and to witness, 
above all to love." 


The next three mectings, it was announced, 
were to bc devoted to a consideration of “Тһе 
right use of Leisure "—an echo, if we mis- 
take not, of a successful course held by 
London Toc H a year.ago. The Shanghai 
padre was to lead off on " The value of 
Leisure and its use" and other members 
were to follow up with talks on reading, the 
theatre and cinema, music and hobbies at 
the second meeting, while sports and social 
service were to occupy the third. How well 
they tackled these topics can be gathered from 
“Circulars Nos. 57 and 58 " where the talks 
and discussions are summarised. 


We are also able to quote from a long letter 
written by a member of Shanghai Group to a 
member of his old Branch in Yorkshire. After 
describing some of the jobs of personal 
friendship which the Group has been doing, 
he goes on:— “І sometimes wonder just 
what interest the average English member of 
Toc H has in his brothers overseas. I must 
frankly admit that before I came out East 
I was just a little bored by the emphasis 
placed on Overseas work by Н.О. Staff and 
the Journat, and I could not understand why 
they were always talking about the need for 
more Overseas Staff. Since coming to Shang- 
hai, however, my ideas have changed, and, 
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although I still recognise the tremendous im. 
portance of Toc H in England, I am now 
able to appreciate the wonderful opportunities 
—and indeed the urgent necessity—for Toc H 
in the colonies and in foreign countries. 1 
would say that if Toc H did nothing more in 
Shanghai than just get fellows mecting to- 
gether in the sane, jolly, Christian atmosphere 
characteristic of Toc H, it would be well 
worth while. Its chief job, I would certainly 
say, is meeting the young fellow coming out 
from Home and seeing that he is befriended 
and guided through his first few months. 
Until one has experienced it, one cannot 
imagine the loncliness of finding one’s self in 
a Strange country.... It is here that Toc Н 
can make a marvellous difference by pro- 
viding real friends who have something in 
common who can give advice and assistance 
and whom one knows one can trust: believe 
me, it /s a difference. Another big responsi- 
bility of the units in ports is looking after 
the seafaring chaps, both members of Toc H 
and particularly unattached men. A sailor's 
life is a lonely one. . .. Partly through the 
missions to seamen and partly in other ways, 
we have been able to entertain many А.В.5 
and Cadets at our Hut and our homes, and 
we now have a host of friends who look back 
on their visits to Shanghai with joy, and know 
that when next they come this way there will 
be someone to welcome them.” 

He goes on to describe the isolation of 
members in the East and continues:— “ The 
Lone Units Committee does what is can to 
assist but there is nothing like personal con- 
tact, and it is this situation, whether in the 
Far East, New Zealand or South Africa, 
which has prompted the call for more Staff, 
who can spend their time, not just travelling 
between units, but teaching and correcüng 
and linking up and Strengthening—things 
that we are ill-cquipped for. We have long 
hoped for a whole-time man in the East, and 
our dreams seem almost accomplished, for 
the bulk of the money has been guaranteed 
to support a man here for two years, and we 
are hoping that he will come out this Autumn. 
'This will make a tremendous difference, and 
will help us to make Toc H the real force 
that it ought to be in a place like this." 


From Hong Kong 


The printed sheet of “ Notes for June and 
July " which has reached us is very interest- 
ing, but still more so is a copy of the talk 
given by Roland Koh, the first Chinese to 
become a full member of Hong Kong Group. 
He spoke at his initiation on August т. “I 
am proud," he said, “ not because I am the 
first Chinese to be initiated in Hong Kong, 
but because Toc H means something ver 
much more to me than that. Of all the clubs 
I belong to, I value Toc H above them all, 
because for most of the clubs, so long as we 
pay our subscriptions, keep sober and behave 
ourselves, we can be a member and remain 
a member. But kecping sober and paying 
our subscriptions will not keep us to Toc H. 
It requires service out of us. .. . It is the Stuff 
in us that makes us belong or not belong to 
Toc H. So to be in the family of Toc H and 
continue to be its member is something to be 
proud of as it reflects the material we are 
made of." He went on to speak of the 
fellowship he had found in Toc H and of the 
jobs in Hong Kong, especially from the point 
of view of “ the great benefit they will have 


on improving the relationship between our 
two countries.” “Just imagine," he said, 
" What a favourable impression will be 
created on the minds of the relatives and 
friends of a Chinese who returns from Hong 
Kong to his native village telling them that he 
would not have recovered from this last sick- 
ness had not an Englishman in Hong Kong 
transferred some blood to him." He also 
referred to the work of Toc H volunteers in 
the Street Sleepers’ Shelters and to the attempt 
which thirty members of the Group made to 
help the villagers of Pak Tam to build a dyke 
for the protection of their fish-pond—an at- 
tempt which was stopped by the Consul 
General owing to the inadvisability of so 
many Englishmen, especially Service men, 
going over into China proper at that particular 
time. Roland Koh ended his speech by say- 
ing: “ I consider Toc Н one of the best means 
whereby we can devote our time to the ser- 
vice of God, so that we may not only praise 
Him with our lips but also in our lives. In 
closing І repeat what I said at the beginning: 
I will try to be the best I can be.” 


From the South W estern Acea 


The South West once again takes limelight, 
but this time a trifle nervously, for the scribe 
is new to the job, and wishes that the former 
trumpeter had not deserted his native soil for 
London clay. But, re-assured by your kind 
indulgence, we will proceed. 

There has already been a good response 
throughout the Area to Sutherland Graeme's 
challenging letter. Most of us got a shock 
when we realised just how little we were 
paying towards the wider needs of the Family 
beyond our own units. This financial crisis 
has taught us the valuable lesson that, to quote 
our Arca Quarterly, The Light Knight, “ the 
principle of leaping for joy fits into the finan- 
cial scheme of things in giving moncy 
for the spreading of Toc H we give ourselves." 

Тос H, unorthodox sort of show though it 
may be, is making steady progress in this ulti- 
mate outpost of die-hard conservatism, and 


increasing care is being taken to ensure that 
foundations are well laid. Branches now 
number 17, and Groups 31. Since our last 
report, Braunton, Dorchester, Gunnislake and 
Looe have received Rushlights. Congratula- 
tions and best wishes to them all, and a hearty 
handshake to South Petherton, which has 
gained Branch Status. Groping is being care- 
fully watched and fostered at Colyton, Bud- 
leigh Salterton, the suburbs of Plymouth, and 
one or two likely spots in West Somerset. 
Reports from established units show that 
while the majority have nothing of outstand- 
ing general interest to mention, good progress 
is being made in the things which really mat- 
ter, and a Steady heightening of Standards is 
being maintained. It is good to be able to 
report that many more seaside units have kept 
going throughout the summer than usual, 
despite heavy business calls оп members. 
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Their reward has been with them, for their 
visitors from distant units have been legion. 
In fact, the membership of one small group 
was consistently outnumbered „by visiting 
members throughout the ‘ season.’ The value 
of these visits to both sides need not be en- 
larged upon, but we Sill suspect that many 
members come West for holidays, and do not 
look us up. Believe us, you do not know 
what you miss! 

In this Area, there are several Homes for 
Wayfarers, most of them in close touch with 
neighbouring Toc H units. One of the most 
interesting of these is the Blackborough 
Home, near Cullompton, Devon, of which 
the Warden and Assistant Warden are res- 
pectively Gilbert Wadoux and Val Flannery, 
both well-known to Mark 1. Units in Dcvon 
are helping the Home's work of reclaiming 
men from the road by convening committees 
of influential people in various centres which 
get to work to raise the money needed to run 
the Home. Another job of outstanding in- 
terest is being tackled by Weymouth. The 
Branch there is closely connected with the 
nearby Borstal institution, and is trying to 
obtain the co-operation of other units in the 
Area in an cffort to save the lads who leave 
Borstal "from being punished for being 
punished.” This scheme deserves the closer 
attention of all our units. 

Two seasonal jobs are worth mentioning. 
The first is that several units have done good 
work in giving holidays to blind people. 
Teignmouth takes fir$t prize for this, having 
entertained six such people, each accompanied 
by a guide, for a week cach. Kingsbridge 
appears to come second, having looked after 
three couples. Then, London children on 
holiday under the C.C.H.F. scheme have been 
entertained in various ways up and down the 
Area. 

Reports show that many new avenues are 
being explored by units, most of whom are 
hoping to extend their ficlds of service this 
winter. Jobmasters everywhere are more and 
more Stressing the importance of individual 
jobs of service. 

District activities are increasingly to the 
fore. The training scheme for potential unit 
leaders, which the Area Staff have been run- 
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ning through the Districts, has already proved 
its worth in turning out keen and capable 
leaders for units which were previously handi- 
capped by lack of them. Several Оша 
Guest-nights have been held. Rex Calkin in 
the Torbay District, and Greeno іп West 
Somerset and West Devon, have been handing 
on some of their more reputable experiences in 
Australia, intermingled іп the latter case with 
typically Greenoesque nonsense about Killa- 
wayos and Swazi warriors! Alec Gammon 
has been in West Devon, too, talking about 
Toc H in Ceylon. We do valie these oppor- 
tunities of looking beyond our parish pump. 
The North Deron units have gonc all his- 
torical, and spent an evening together explor- 
ing the ruins of the monastery at ЕНШІ! 
tile Alan Staplev has been expounding on 
finance and other things in the conituency 
which he represents on the Central Council. 


In West Cornwall, a District Re-Dedication 
Service was held on a beautiful June evening 
at St. Pirian’s Oratory—the Buried Church— 
which lies hidden remotely among the great 
dunes of the Gear Sands, near Perranporth, 
and which lay for centuries completely 
covered in and forgotten until revealed by a 
gale. About one hundred members followed 
the trail of white Stones across the wilderness 
to take part in the quiet Service, and the 
thoughts inspired, together with the wonder- 
ful Atlantic sunsct, made their homegoing 
afterwards across the changing yet ever 
changeless sands, one of tranquil happiness. 


Thirty members from all parts of the Area 
shared an intimate experience in May which 
will be a living mac to them always, when 
they joined the Area Pilgrimage to Poper- 
inghe. They are shortly having а re- -union 
mccting to talk over and share their reactions. 


We are facing this winter with but one 
regret. Frank Urwin, who has been joint 
Arca Padre for the la& eighteen months, and 
has done great things for Toc H in this Area. 
Pas bech recalled: to parochial duties. Al- 
though he will Still be in Exeter, а friend in 
feed we shall miss him badly from the Area 
Staff, and we should like him to know how 
greatly we appreciate the work he has done 
for Toc H in the West. F. G. 


